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Whether it’s cooling camel’s milk in the scorching sun of 
Egypt, goat’s milk in mountainous Turkey or faithfully 
serving thousands of leading dairymen in the United States, 
Wilson bulk and can-type coolers are providing years of 
efficient, trouble-free performance for their owners. 

In back of this world-wide acceptance is the dedication 
of refrigeration specialists and the heritage of a company... 
30 years’ experience manufacturing refrigeration products 
for the farm. 

Wilson Refrigeration, Inc. pioneered the development of 
the first mechanical can cooler . . . introduced the first up- 
right home freezer . . . and is now playing a leading part in 
the labor-saving trend to bulk cooling of milk. These 30 
years of experience and knowledge have enabled Wilson to 
offer you the finest in can and bulk milk coolers. 

Wilson bulk tanks are available in Ice-Bank or Diect- 
EXPANSION types — sizes from 100 to 700 gallons. Two 
types of exterior finish — easy-cleaning, plasticized, white 
DuPont Dulux or 18-8 stainless steel. 

Wilson tanks are loaded with exclusive features. Drop-In 
Refrigeration Unit, Isolated Ice-Bank, Glacier Cooling, 
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World-wide acceptance...World-wide distribution 


Magic Mist Cleaning, Wide-Contact Cold and Optional 10- 
year warranty are just a few. 

See your Wilson dealer before you buy. He’ll demon- 
strate the many features. Talk with the owners of Wilson 
installations near you. Or write for free descriptive litera- 
ture to Wilson Refrigeration, Inc., Dept. HD-6, Smyrna, 
Delaware. A Division of Tyler Refrigeration Corporation. 


5-year financing available 


WILSON 


REFRIGERATION IS OUR BUSINESS 





BULK COOLERS © CAN COOLERS © FARM-SIZE FREEZERS 
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Save up to *157 


on Ford’s brawny F-600 .. . up 
to $246 with an F-500! 


Save up to $210 > 


on the completely new Falcon 
Ranchero! In a special class for 
saving gas... up to 30 mpg! 


Save up to *1617% 


on Ford’s F-100 pickup . . . 1960’s 
all-around economy champ! 
*Based on a comparison of latest 


available manufacturers’ suggested 
retail delivered prices, 
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FORD TRUCKS 
COST LESS 


++» less fo buy... less fo run... 
built to last longer, too! 
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Start saving with lowest price of all leading makes! 
Keep saving with longer tire life, better gas mileage. 


e@ They’re mustang-tough when it 
comes to work, but they’re mighty 
gentle on the bank account! Fact is, 
all Ford farm trucks are priced well 
below competitive makes! 

But lowest price is just the half of 
it. Take Ford half-ton pickups. In 
road tests by independent experts, 
Ford Sixes beat every leading make 
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in gas mileage . . . 13% better mile- 
age than the average of them all! Big 
tire savings, too —certified compari- 
son tests with some other 1960 
makes showed that tires on Ford’s 
true truck front suspension lasted 
twice as long! 


Call your Ford Dealer—he’s got 


__ the facts, the trucks, and the savings! 
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Mr, Charles Nutter, President, Pioneer Dairy, Southwick, Massachusetts 


“Dependability is the reason we recommend 


CHERRY-BURRELL BULA MILK TANKS 


to our producers” 


“In producing, as well as proces- 
sing, efficient and dependable equip- 
ment is necessary to a profitable 
operation. That's why we recom- 
mend Cherry-Burrell to our pro- 
ducers. We've used Cherry-Burrell 
equipment in our plant for a long 
time. We find that it gives us the 
low operating and maintenance 
costs, the dependable service and long 
life that’s so important. Our pro- 


ducers tell us they find these same 
features in their Cherry-Burrell Bulk 
Milk Tanks.” 


Examine a Cherry-Burrell Bulk 
Milk Tank. Talk with your milk plant 
operator. You'll see for yourself why 
Cherry-Burrell can offer you the best 
in bulk milk tanks — why Cherry- 
Burrell has attained leadership in 
service to the dairy industry. 


Processor-recommended 


CHERRY-BURRELL DIRECT EXPANSION BULK MILK TANK 


Features all stainless steel construc- 
tion, inside and out. V-bottom rec- 
tangular shape gives you lower rail 
height — breaks swirl for better agi- 
tation. Also provides more efficient 
cooling because less milk is needed to 
cover cooling surface. Single-pass re- 


frigerant flow eliminates dead heat 
transfer areas. 


Cherry-Burrell Direct Expansion 
tanks are available in capacities from 
210 to 1000 gallons and as completely 
packaged or remote condensing units. 


CHERRY-BURRELL 
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COVER PICTURE 


Almost everyone has had at least some ex- 
perience putting up hay the 1885-way. Imagine 
putting it all up with back and bicep! Here a 
composite of two photos taken on the Hoard’s 
Dairyman farm illustrates the old and the new. 
For the old we had to draw on the talents of 
city slicker Don Fry from our electrotyping de- 
partment at Hoard’s Dairyman. 
simply went on in their accustomed way putting 
up early-cut alfalfa on the barn dryer. Since we 

cutting about two weeks earlier the herd 
has shown its appreciation of high-protein, low- 
fiber hay by boosting production substantially. 


The tarm men 





Moard’s Dairyman, copyright 1960 by W. D 
Hoard & Sons Company All rights reserved 
Title registered U Patent office 

Published the 10th and 25th of each month 
by W. D. Hoard & Sons Company, 28 Mil 
waukee Avenue, West Fort Atkinson, Wis 
consi Entered as second-class matter July 
3 l at the post office at Fort Atkinson 
Ww ynsin, under the act 


of March 3, 1879 
Subscription Prices, United States and pos 
es ars, $2.00. One year, $1.00. In 
Cana ‘ia 1 year, $2.00; three years, $5.00. In 
a ther countries including Latin America, 1 
year, §3 
The receipt of Hoard’s Dairyman is notifica 
tien that money on subscription has been re 
ceived. The label on paper will show date to 
which st ~~ ption is paid. Changes of address 
should reach us three weeks in advance. In- 


clude old "eddseee 


Unwholesome immoral and questionable 


medical advertising is excluded. A sincere ef- 
fort is made to carry advertising of only reli- 
able people. We will always take it as a favor 


to be notified promptly whenever any adver- 
tiser’s dealings with the subscribers are not in 
good faith or evidence a lack of business hon 
or. Advertisers recognize the readers of Hoard’s 
Dairyman as an up-to-date class of farmers, and 
we hold our columns for the patronage of only 
those with whom our readers can deal with 
profit and satisfaction 

Hoard’s Dairyman is published on the 10th 
and 25th of each month. Advertising copy for 
the 10th of the month issue must be received 
before the 10th of the preceding month. For the 
25th of the month issue, copy must be received 
before the 25th of the preceding month 








In YOUR next issue! 


AND MANY MORE . 


OLD-TIME FLY CONTROL GONE MODERN ... 


HOW TO PAVE BARNYARDS WITH BLACKTOP 
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Washington 
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HOUSE APPROVES $19 MILLION FOR BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION 
PROGRAM, MATTER OF REQUIRING 50-50 MATCHING BY 
STATES RECEIVING DISCUSSION. 








LATEST VERSION OF FARM BILL APPROVED BY HOUSE AGRICUL- 





TURE COMMITTEE 20 TO 13. LIMITED NOW TO WHEAT AND 


FEED GRAIN PROGRAM, IT BEARS LITTLE RESEMBLANCE 


TO ORIGINAL PROPOSAL OF FAMILY FARM INCOME ACT OF 


1960. ALL AMENDMENTS TO AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 


AGREEMENT ACT IN ORIGINAL BILL ELIMINATED. DIFFI- 


CULTY IN GETTING BILL PASSED ANTICIPATED. 


U.S. TROOPS AND VETERANS HOSPITALS USED MORE MILK IN 1959 








UNDER SPECIAL PROGRAM AUTHORIZED IN 1954. IN- 
CREASE AMOUNTED TO 526 MILLION PINTS. PART OF 
COST COMES FROM C.C.C. FUNDS, AMOUNTING TO $23 
MILLION, ABOUT SAME AS IF C.C.C. HAD PURCHASED 
EQUIVALENT AMOUNT UNDER PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM. 


WHEAT CROP ESTIMATED TO BE FOURTH LARGEST ON RECORD. ADD- 
ED REASON WHY FARM LEGISLATION WILL BE LIMITED TO 
WHEAT THIS YEAR. EVERYONE HERE AGREED THAT UNLESS 








CORRECTIVE LEGISLATION IS SECURED, ENTIRE FARM 
PROGRAM COULD COLLAPSE, INCLUDING DAIRY. 


PROPOSED NATIONAL MILK SANITATION ACT BEFORE SUBCOMMIT- 





TEE OF SENATE LABOR COMMITTEE. FULL COMMITTEE 
ACTION DOUBTFUL. 


MORE CHEESE TO BE IMPORTED. NEARLY 7 MILLION POUNDS MORE 
OF EDAM, GOUDA, AND ITALIAN-TYPE WILL COME IN FOL- 
LOWING RECOMMENDATION BY AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT 





AND TARIFF COMMISSION. MOST OF INCREASE COMING 
FROM THE NETHERLANDS. 


HIGHER FARM COSTS EXPECTED FOR 1960. INTEREST PAYMENTS 
AND PROPERTY TAXES WILL BE UP SHARPLY, HIRED 
LABOR RATES TO INCREASE. LIVESTOCK AND FEED 
COSTS MAY BE LOWER. 


— se 











COWS WITH BIG APPETITES MAKE MORE 
MILK! ... New Jersey studies indicate that 
cows’ appetites for roughage are closely related 
to their producing ability and this characteristic 
may be passed on to their daughters. 








Latest recommendations for controlling flies on 
dairy cattle are presented in this article along 
with the results of a fly control demonstration 
conducted in Wisconsin. Don’t miss it! 


Here is the step-by-step procedure for using 
this ready-mixed material that is gaining favor 
among dairy farmers for surfacing barnyards. 











Easy TO ORDER OR RENEW! 
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(CANADIAN: 1 Year—$2.00 — FOREIGN: 1 Year—$3.00) 













FAST 


so effective 


BANAFLY, 





KILL FLIES 


with - 
genuine 


So easy to use- 


BANAFLY .an be applied 


where flies are the thickest — 
on windows, walls, posts, 
beams, even the ceiling. Bana- 
fly clings and kills on any 
surface! 


Test BANAFLY Syrup on 
your farm—buy the trial size 
— use it where flies are the 
worst — you'll be as pleased 
as the Minnesota farmer who 
wrote — “BANAFLY Syrup 
killed so many flies I weighed 
them. I found it killed from 
1 Ib. 10 oz. to 2 Ibs. of flies 


” 


a day! 





Banafly is a spectacular fly killer 
in dairy barns, hog and poultry 
houses, livestock shelters — 
wherever flies are a problem on 
your farm or outside the house. 
a product of 
AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES, Inc, 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 
BUY BANAFLY SYRUP... 
satisfaction guaranteed 
or your money back 
4-0z. trial size— $1.00 
16-0z. economy size— 
$2.95 
If your dealer cannot 


supply you, send us his 
name and address. 





TWO MORE SAFE BANAFLY INSECTICIDES 


BANAFLY 
Spray Base 


Contains pyrethins for quick kill, 
and repellents to protect cows on 
pasture. Helps keep milk produc- 
tion up. Avoids residues when used 
as directed. Mix with water (or 
oil) to spray directly on cows. Spe- 
cial action helps keep cows show- 
coat clean. Costs as little as 7l¢ 
per gallon. 


BANAFLY 
Dry Bait 


Contains two powerful fly killers 
—DDVP and malathion. Two-way 
action kills flies and maggots. Scat- 
ter regularly in stanchion areas 
and in calf pens after cleaning for 
continuous fly control. Grit-size 
particles won't blow away. Eco- 
nomical—a little treats a big area. 
Safe when used as directed. 
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gentle 








This top-producing Jersey is another in the 
long line of national champions milked with 
a De Laval. Marlu Milady was bred and is 
owned by Mr. M. Pollack, Marlu Farm, Lin- 
croft, New Jersey. “She does not require 
hand milking after the De Laval is re- 
moved,” says Mr. C. Hobson, manager. 
“And her udder is in beautiful shape, still 
strongly attached.” Marlu Milady started 
her record at 8 years 11 months of age. 

Whether you milk champions or average 
cows, you can depend on De Laval... for 
top production . . .for sound, healthy udders. 
That’s because the De Laval Pail Milker 
gives you fast, clean, gentle milking. 

Get the champion cow-milker. It costs no 


De Laval milks 
Marlu Milady 
—National Jersey 

Milk Champion 

25295 Milk * 1210 Fat 
365 Days * 3X Milking 


more than other makes, and you'll get far 
better milking. The Pail-Type Milker is un- 
conditionally guaranteed by De Laval, the 
people who this year observe their 75th an- 
niversary of service to America’s dairy 
farmers. See your nearby De Laval Dealer. 
The De Laval Separator Co., Poughkeepsie, 
New York, or 5724 N. Pulaski, Chicago 46, 
Illinois; De Laval Pacific Co., 201 E. Millbrae 
Ave., Millbrae, California. 


10% down...up to 4 years to pay 
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PAIL-TYPE MILKER 
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Opinions, Brickbats, 


These columns are — 
of Hoard’s Dairyman expression 
of their opinion’ em & on y subject wheth- 
er radical or conservat ve gt te or 
constructive or foolish critical or 
commendato 


ry. ‘$3 5" Dairyman as- 
sumes no Peaponaibliity for opinions 
expressed. 





Don’t fall for “stuff’’ 


I have been a farmer all my life 
and I don’t ask any help off of 
anyone. We don’t fall for all the 
stuff like having your milk weighed 
and all that goes with it. If a 
man can't tell if a cow is good or 
not, he has no business in dairying. 

I take notice most of the dairies 
that fold up are the ones that can’t 
run their own business but have to 
depend on the county agent. 

We do use a little fertilizer but 
no spray on my place, and we don’t 
have any bugs to eat us up. It sure 
burned me up when I read your 
article, “Don’t panic on chemicals.” 
The cranberry farmers got what 
was coming to them. They asked 
for it. 


Missouri V. S. AURAND 


Know your rights 


In the April 10 issue a letter, 
“Now a fall surplus,” by Robert 
Kohlmeier, indicates the need for 
more legal information concerning 
the operation of our farmer coop- 
eratives. Since the situation con- 
cerning the establishment of feder- 
al milk orders, as stated in the 
foregoing letter, is taking place at 
the present time, this problem is 
very timely. 

There are two publications pub- 
lished by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture that should 
be obtained in order that members 
can better understand their rights 
and the federal milk orders. These 
publications may be obtained by 
writing to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., and 
asking for: 

FCS Bulletin 10, “Legal phases 
of farmer cooperatives,” the cost 
of which is $1.25, and 

Miscellaneous Publication No. 
732, “Federal milk marketing or- 
ders, their establishment, terms and 
operation,” costing 25 cents. 

We have no right crying to the 
government about our troubles if 
we don’t have the guts to stand on 
our own back legs and run our 
business as it was set up under 
law for us to run and manage. 
Take the little time and money re- 
quired to find out for yourself 
what rights you do have under the 
laws of our land as explained in 
these publications, 


Ohio Pavut SCHULTZ 


Disciplining the cow 


I read with interest, “The ‘mean- 
est, most stubborn cow,’ ” (March 
10). I also disagree with anyone 
stressing, “Never strike a cow.” 

A small stick or a green twig 
about the size of the thumb and 
two-feet long is most suitable to be 
used. Not too hard but enough to 
be felt and always over and around 
the head, across the face, on either 
side of the head, and over the ears 
—being careful of the eyes. A half 
dozen well-judged strokes like this 
will do more good than all the 
fighting during the entire life of 
the cow. 

Never strike a cow across the 
back, or sides, or rump, or the ribs 
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—only makes bad matters worse. 
Remember, over the head only! 

The oldtimers knew this while 
pulling oxen. When the going was 
rough and the load was heavy, the 
teamster walked besiae his team or 
even in front, striking them over 
the heads with a small stick caus- 
ing the team to pull all the more. 

It is claimed the American do- 
mesticated bull is the most dan- 
gerous animal—wild or tame—on 
the face of the earth. But I have 
calculated they are about 75 per 
cent bluff. Give me two good farm 
dogs, a little one and a large one, 
the little one to nip the bull in the 
heels and the big one for the other 
25 per cent bluff, making it an 
even 100 per cent. And I'll just 
come along with the business end 
of an old-fashioned pitchfork for 
good measure, Most any bull can 
be “treed” in this manner. 

Never, under any circumstance, 
strike a horse or mule over the 
head. Do not use a stick but only 
a switch or whip. A whip, used 
only so lightly across the back, or 
ribs and rump aids in breaking a 
young colt. 

The old-fashioned “buggy whip” 
used across the hock (that lower 
part of the ham) will make almost 
any boar sit up and take notice. 

A folded newspaper to strike a 
dog in training is most adequate 
(not a Hoard’s Dairyman). 

In general, boys and girls do not 
need this outward application, They 
have hearing and understanding the 
brute creation does not have. They 
have comprehension of what we 
say and what we mean. The Bible 
says, “Bring them up in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord.” 

Ohio FRANK MILLER 


Like March 25 issue 


We operate a 100-cow herd of 
Jerseys. It will not be news to you 
to know we find many articles 
of interest and value in Hoard’s 
Dairyman, We would, however, like 
to especially commend you on two 
articles in your March 25 issue, 
which we felt were well worth 
while, “Dairy standards” and “Cost 
of credit.” 


Ontario, Canada J. W. WoLre 


“First real break” 


The greatest thing that has hap- 
pened in recent years to help the 
family-sized dairy farm become rec- 
ognized for its efficiency and su- 
periority in its products is the pres- 
ent watchdog campaign on right 
now to eliminate antibiotics in milk. 
It will bring to light many infrac- 
tions and will greatly reduce the 
number of expansion programs 
among dairy farmers. It will also 
increase the number of skilled 
workers in dairy barns. 

Milk is in the spotlight and is 
being watched from many angles in 
laboratories all over the nation. 
The man who thought he must 
milk 100 cows to show a profit 
and make full use of his hired help 
and machinery, where he previous- 
ly milked only 35, is very apt to 
find that, although a hired hand 
may be a most faithful tractor 
driver, he may prove unsatisfactory 
in the technical work of preparing 
milk for laboratory analysis. 

This, in turn, will increase milk 
sales because the psychological ef- 
fect on dairymen will tend to great- 
ly increase milk quality and its by- 
products which, in turn, will re- 
flect on the milk-consuming public 
by a greater demand for the im- 
proved product. 

This is the first real break we've 
had in many years. Let’s make the 





most of it by putting on the mar- 
ket the finest milk possible. 
Vermont Bos LYON 


Don’t sell to 
city investors 


I am trying to get a start in 
dairy farming. My goal is to have 
a dairy farm of my own in the fu- 
ture. I would prefer to rent or 
have some arrangement whereby 
I could obtain machinery, cows, 
land or buildings. 

Born and raised on a dairy farm, 
I was in 4-H club work, high 
school agriculture and have a de- 
gree in dairy husbandry from the 
University of Wisconsin. 

In my family of four brothers 
I am the only one who is inter- 
ested in dairy farming. We were 
raised on a dairy farm, and I do 
believe this is generally true in 
many other families in dairying 
regions. This will point out to 
many that the future of dairy 
farming will be greatly handi- 
capped if the youth are not helped 
and encouraged to farm. 

I believe I speak for a large 
group of young fellows who are 
leaving farms to take city jobs. 
There are many factory jobs which 
pay $2 or $3 an hour with other 
advantages — shorter hours, more 
benefits, health and accident in- 
surance, and retirement plans. 

On the farm the hours are long, 
hard, and seven days a week. 
Hence, when a fellow works on a 
farm he must like to work and like 
the outdoors. However, I know 
that if I don’t find a farm to rent 
soon, I will get a job in the city. 
I think this situation is true else- 
where. 

What will happen to the dairy 
farms in the future? 

The farms will be grabbed up by 
big business, corporations, bank- 
ers, and so forth, who have not 
been trained in the agricultural 
field. Many dairy farmers have 
worked for years to build up their 
soil fertility and dairy herds. Then 
they sell their farms to investors 
who don’t have a working knowl- 
edge of how to run a dairy farm 
and, in a matter of a few short 
years, the farm is unproductive 
and poorly equipped. 

I say: Let’s give the young fel- 
lows who are reared on the dairy 
farms and have the schooling a 
start now that times are hard. I 
would go so far as to say don’t 
sell your farm to some banker 
who will put it in the Soil Bank. 
Instead, put a capable young man 
on your farm and you will have 
an income, a farm, and a stake in 
the future of dairy farming. 

Wisconsin Rosert SHUMAN 


Six desirable qualities 


The time has come when the 
breed registry associations must 
start giving serious thought to 
other “desirable qualities” besides 
type and production that make for 
a good cow, which qualities, as we 
have reason to believe, form part 
and parcel of the genetic capital 
of each individual animal. 

Milking ability. As beautiful as 
a cow may be, if she is a “hard 
milker,” she does not belong in a 
modern and efficient dairy barn. 
To the best of our knowledge, no 
methodic study has been made so 
far to trace strains transmitting 
easy milk letdown, or vice versa. 

If the associations were to adopt 
a classification system similar to 
type rating, providing for “Poor, 
Fair, Good, and Very Good” milk- 
ers, families of notorious hand- 
strippers could be readily identi- 

(Continued on next page) 
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De Laval “Rapid-Recovery” Vacuum Pump cuts vacuum drop- 
offs that cause slow, erratic milking. Every time you put a 
milker on, there is a drop in vacuum level. Loss of vacuum 
at this critical time means slower milking... erratic milking. 
Sometimes even teat cups will fall off. And the more units 
you have, the more serious the problem. 

There will always be some vacuum decrease when you 
put a milker on. But for how long? That’s important! Some 
pumps may take a half-minute to build vacuum up to the 
right level on your entire line. But with a De Laval Vacuum 
Pump, 4-blade rotary action assures 
almost-immediate vacuum recovery. 
You get more milk ... faster, cleaner 
milking with less stripping. And 
De Laval can prove it. Try us. Ask 
your nearby De Laval Dealer for a 
free demonstration. 








No matter what you need, count on 
De Laval to make it better 








Bulk Coolers 
—100 through 1,000 
gallon capacities 














ous ess 
Milk Transfer Unit 
—low-cost way 
Warrow-Bore Liners — for 
to pipe milk from clean and gentie milking 
barn to cooler 























De Laval equipment costs no more than other makes. And it’s dependable—lasts longer, 
requires less service. But when you need service, De Laval Dealers give you the best. 


EASY PAYMENT PLAN AVAILABLE 


D E L AV A ‘S THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


Poughkeepsie, New York or 
5724 N. Pulaski, Chicago 46, !\linois 
DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


DE LAVAL PACIFIC COMPANY 
201 E. Millbrae Avenue, Millbrae, Calif. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
fied and gradually eliminated. Type 
classifiers, most of whom are experi- 
enced dairymen, could certainly as- 
sume the task of assigning milk- 
ing-ability ratings. 

rate. Every dairy 
farmer, to a larger or lesser ex- 
tent, has an assortment of strug- 
glers in his barn; early ovulators, 
late ovulators, cows that never 
show heat, “nymphos,” and so forth. 
While many of these irregularities 
may be due to physiological or 
even traumatic disturbance, it still 
would be an enormous boon to 
cattle breeding if not only accur- 
ate conception records for each 
cow would be kept in the associa- 
tions (similarly as now practiced 
by the central processing method 


of DHIA), but an actual system 
of ratings devised which, by the 
means of certain symbols, would 
give an immediate picture of the 
breeding history of the animal and, 
by derivation, of the family to 
which it belongs. 

Good eating habits. Our pure- 
bred associations insist that the 
shape of a cow’s jaw and muzzle 
is indicative of her eating habits 
and, to some extent, they are cer- 
tainly right. Still and all, every 
dairy farmer is familiar with the 
finicky cow that can be kept in 
production only by bowing to her 
eating whims and fancies. A study 
of eating habits as a feature per- 
taining to certain cow families 
seems to be indicated. 

Temperament. Daughters of cer- 


tain bulls show extreme nervous- 
ness and irritability while off- 
spring of other bulls are quiet and 
easy to handle. Why is this so? 
An evaluation of the causes un- 
derlying the differences in tem- 
perament and a designation of the 
Strains that show these features 
would be most welcome to the 
dairy community. 

Longevity. Long, useful life is 
one of the most precious qualities 
of any dairy cow. Any breeder 
will always point with justifiable 
pride to the old cows milking in 
his herd. Yet, no record of this 
transmitting potential is kept in 
the associations. 

We realize the difficulties of hav- 
ing breeders report disposal dates 
of their animals. A simple means 
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More than 2000 calls a year go through this milkroom telephone on the Sylvester Powell farm near Waseca, Minn. 


MILKROOM TELEPHONE SAVES OVER 100 MILES OF WALKING 





Every day Sylvester Powell ships a ton of milk 
from his dairy farm near Waseca, Minn. It takes 
20 man-hours and 8 to 5 daily telephone calls. 
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of encouraging breeders to report 
deaths would be to declare legally 
dead all cows that are not reported 
as milking in a new lactation 20 
months from the last freshening 
date, except if advised to the con- 
trary. While this would obviously 
apply only to cows on test, it still 
would give a good picture of life 
expectancies. 

Good “nicking.” Experimental 
outcrossing to other families is on 
the order of the day of most any 
breeder. Yet, if there were a sys- 
tem where experiences gained by 
crossing families would be record- 
ed (after all, even U.S. and Rus- 
sian space scientists are now in 
the process of pooling their know- 
ledge), an important element of 
uncertainty could be taken out 
from the hazards of cattle breed- 
ing. No other organization seems 
to be more qualified to evaluate 
the reported experience and to 
supply information on this rather 
delicate subject than the breed’s 
association. 

One of the larger bull studs has 
already taken steps towards a_ sys- 
tematic tabulation of “good, ac- 
ceptable, and poor’ nicking com- 
binations but their survey under- 
standably refers only to bulls (and 
offspring of these bulls) in their 
own stud. What is needed is a 
much more generalized summary 
of cbservations of this problem 
within each breed. 

It is a foregone conclusion that 
the officers and directors of the 
associations, upon reading these 
suggestions, will throw up their 
hands. We realize the clerical task 
of record keeping, complicated as 
it is already, would become infin- 
itely more complicated by the ad- 
dition of these tasks. 

But this is the century of data 
processing, tabulating, and comput- 
ing machines. Many purebred as- 
sociations are already equipped 
with them. Others will be shortly. 

Ten years ago anybody suggest- 
ing to supply the wealth of infor- 
mation that is being furnished to- 
day to every dairyman on his 
monthly DHIA central process- 
ing sheet would have been declared 
irremediably insane. 

Ten years from today it will be 
a matter of course to inquire with 
the breed’s association as to the 
probable milking ability, eating 
habits, temperament, and so forth 
to be expected from the result of 
a contemplated mating. 

The time to start organizing the 
machinery for these important fa- 
cets of breeding information is now. 

New York FRANCIS E, BRYAN 


Budget breakdown 


In the past, I have read in 
many publications about the price 
squeeze on farmers. This year I 
can read about it in my 1959 farm 
account book! 

When the federal budget is pre- 


Calls go to the inseminator, feed suppliers, the 
veterinarian and many others. Add incoming calls 
and the total is over 2000 a year. 

These calls were once handled through the 
living room telephone. The men tracked to the 
house and through the kitchen—over 100 miles a 
year. Sometimes they postponed or forgot a call. 

Now, an extension line to the milkroom takes 
the telephone to the men. That’s one good reason 
for extension telephones on farms. 

Look over your own farmstead with an eye to 
putting in extensions. Your local telephone man- 
ager will be glad to help. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM @ 


sented, why don’t they break it 
down so that city people can see 
that the agricultural part of the 
budget does not all go to farmers? 
Why don’t they itemize that which 
goes into school lunch, that which 
is given or sold to under-developed 
nations, very seldom paid for? 
Efficiency has been the oft-given 
advice of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Farmers have greatly in- 
creased their efficiency in recent 
years. It’s strange to me to note, 
however, that efficiency does not 
apparently extend into the Secre- 
tary’s grain storage operation. 
Storage costs have gone up over 
three times under his administra- 
tion. Apparently efficiency is not 
expected to apply to anyone but 
farmers, 
Missouri 





Ten 


Mrs. Powell, shown using the liv- 
ing room phone, is glad to have a 
milkroom extension. Before it was 
put in she had to run to the barn 
several times a day to call one of 
the men to the telephone. 


Lesure WALLACE 
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NEW HORNFLY 
CONTROL 
THAT WORKS 


Malathion, the same powerful phosphate 
insecticide you've been using in barns, 


Malathion has been accepted by the 
USDA for direct application on dairy 
cows. Ahandfulof4%or5% malathion 
dust protects a cow from production- 
cutting hornflies up to14days. Simply 
whisk the dust over the animal’s back 
and neck. It takes only about 12 
seconds a cow... (4 minutes for a 
20 cow herd)! It’s as fast and easy 
as that! 
Malathion gives you ... 


1. Power— Because malathion is a 
phosphate, it really knocks out 
hornflies . . . fast and thoroughly. 


7:29 AM It’s as easy as this: After 
morning milking take handful of 
malathion dust from bag, whisk over 
cow’s back and neck. No need to 
work from both sides of animal. 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


can be dusted directly on your cows 


2. Safety-in-use— Malathion has low 
toxicity to man and animals. Asa 
matter of fact it has already been 
used for years directly on hogs, beef 
animals, poultry...even household 
pets. 

3. Economy — Four tablespoonfuls 
(about a handful) of malathion dust 
is all it takes to treat a cow. Com- 
pare the cost of malathion to any 
other method of hornfly control. 

4. Easy-to-get — Malathion is not a 
trade name. Many well-known manu- 
facturers offer 4% and 5% malathion 


12 Seconds later... Protected from 
hornflies, this cow won't lose part of 
her milk-producing capacity on 
pasture, 


dusts under their own brand names. 
Ask your dealer about the brands 
he stocks. 





Note: Do not apply to your cows 
within 5 hours before milking or 
during milking. Don’t use malathion 
directly on your animals in spray 
form. (Use sprays for area control 
of barn and stable flies, etc.) And, 
of course, don’t allow the dust to 
get into water troughs. American 
Cyanamid Company, Agricultural 
Division, New York 20, N.Y. 





2 Weeksiater .. . Even though the 
dust can no longer be seen, the cow 
is still protected from-hornflies .. . 
still producing all the milk she’s 
capable of producing. However, it’s 
time to dust with malathion again 
for another 14 days’ control. 





MALATHION 


INSECTICIDES 
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even if you’re well-to-do where can you outdo this? 


Nowhere will you find a car more mindful of your needs than a 
new Chevy. Whatever model you pick, you'll find it gives you 
more room where you want more room (be it for baubles, baggage 
or beagles) —with a higher entrance height, wider seating and 
(in the case of wagons) wider cargo area than any other car in 
tts field. Chevy’s also the only leading low-priced car that gives 
you the comfort and quiet of Full Coil springs at all four wheels. 
Let your dealer show you all the ways Chevrolet aims to please 
without once losing sight of your budget! 


Roomier Body by Fisher with a 
lower and narrower transmission tun- 
nel that gives more foot room. 
Pride-pleasing style (you'll like the 
way it combines good looks with good 
sense, that convenient one-piece tail- 
gate, for instance). 


New Economy Turbo-Fire V8 
(makes friends fast by getting up to 
10% more miles on a gallon of 
regular). 


Widest choice of engines and trans- 
missions (24 combinations in all— 
to satisfy the most finicky driver). 


Hi-Thrift 6 (built, of course, with 
Chevy’s ever-faithful dependability). 
Coil springs at all 4 wheels (with 
the extra cushioning of newly designed 
body mounts, you've never had it 
smoother than you do in Chevrolet). 
Quicker stopping Safety-Master 
brakes (another important reason 
Chevy's the kind of friend you can 
count on). 


Chevrolet Division 
of General Moters, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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there’s no new car like a "60 Chevrolet. The 9-passenger Kingswood 
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FOUNDED IN 1 


N INCENTIVE payment plan or a profit- 

sharing arrangement may help to keep 

a good hired man on the job and im- 
prove his work performance. 

The better the hired man does his job, the 
more profit the dairyman realizes. But, the 
hired man’s income is seldom tied to the job 
he does or to farm profit. Many farmers have 
considered deals which would reward the hired 
man for better performance and at the same 
time result in more income for the farmer. 

A wide variety of incentive payment plans 
have been tried. Some have been successful, 
and some have not. Too often, incentive plans 
have been substituted for reasonable wages, 
good working conditions, or good living ar- 
rangements. These plans were bound to fail. 
In other cases, incentive plans have failed 
because they were too complicated to be un- 
derstood by the hired man. 

If you have a good man who can take some 
responsibility, you probably can work out an 
incentive plan which will fit your man and 
your business, 


Based on physical production .. . 


The simplest type of incentive plan is one 
based on physical production. On one west- 
ern New York dairy farm the top man re- 
ceives a basic wage plus 10 cents per hun- 
dredweight for all milk produced. The dairy- 
man feels that the plan more than pays for 
itself in increased production and efficiency. 
The hired man has accepted greater responsi- 
bility and the increased workload resulting 
from an expanding herd. The hired man says 
that the plan has made him more interested 
in the business. 

Here are some common variations of this 
simple plan: 

Basic wages plus a per cent of milk check. 

This has merit, but it should be remem- 
bered that the hired man has no control over 
milk price. 


Basic wages plus 25 to 50 cents per hun- 


” ‘The authors are professor of farm management and an 
extension economist, respectively, at Cornell University. 
















dredweight above a minimum standard. 

The minimum standard can be based on so 
much milk per cow, per man, or per farm. 

Basic wages plus 2 to 10 per cent of the 
difference between the milk check and the 
feed bill. 

This helps discourage overfeeding for high 
production. 

Basic wages plus 4 to 10 per cent of the re- 
turn over feed costs based on DHIA records. 

All feed costs are considered, instead of 
just purchased feed. 

There are other incentive plans based on 
physical performance which are not tied 
specifically to milk production. They include 
incentive payments based on bacteria count 
below a certain standard, or on the number 
of cows safe in calf within a specified time 
period following freshening. 

Most of these plans have the advantages 
of being simple, easy to compute and under- 
stand, and directly related to items the hired 
man can help control. 

They may have the disadvantage of con- 
centrating the man’s attention on physical 
production to the extent that they encourage 
uneconomical practices such as overfeeding. 
They also may cause the man to lose inter- 
est in the field work or farm equipment. 

These plans may hamper the farmer in 
making management decisions. For example, 
if the hired man’s pay is based on milk pro- 
duction, he may resent sales of cull cows or 
breeding stock. 

Despite these possible disadvantages, simple 
plans based on milk production are the best 
kind in most cases where farmer and hired 
man have not had previous experience with 
incentive payment plans. 


Becomes livestock owner... 


If you have a man who is determined to 
farm for himself in the future, you can prob- 
ably keep him with you longer and make him 
a better man by allowing him to build up 
equity in livestock. One way to do it is to 
pay him a basic wage and allow him to raise 





Kenneth Peterson of White- 
water, Wis., who 

operates a dairy farm for 
G. R. Scheib. Besides 
base salary, he re- 

ceives 10 per cent of 

gross milk check 
exceeding $500. He has 
operated under this 
arrangement for five years; 
is milking 32 cows. 


Have you considered incentive payments? 


Several different types are being used by New York dairymen. One o 
these may help you to keep or acquire a good man. 


f 
by R. S. Smith and G. L. Caster 


a specified number of calves each year. An- 
other method is to help him gain ownership 
of a small herd of his own. 

One New York dairyman has allowed his 
man to raise five calves a year for the past 
several years. When the heifers freshen they 
are moved to a small barn on a neighboring 
farm and the hired man, with the help of his 
family, does his chores after milking is fin- 
ished in the main barn. The man buys hay 
and silage from the farmer and is still paid 
basic wage. 

The hired man has been able to build a 
herd of 12 milkers and 10 heifers in a five- 
year period. He plans to farm on his own in 
a year or two. The plan has enabled the 
farmer to keep a good man longer than he 
would otherwise have been able to. 

A much more simple and common livestock 
ownership plan allows the hired man to raise 
2 to 5 heifers each year in the farmer’s herd. 
When these animals freshen, they are sold, 
and the hired man gets the income. If they 
remain in the herd the milk income goes to 
the farmer. 


The advantages of a livestock ownership 
plan are that it helps a good man to acquire 
savings towards farming on his own, and the 
cash cost to the farmer is small. The disad- 
vantage is that it is very difficult to evaluate. 
The farmer seldom takes the trouble to fig- 
ure what the true cost is, and the hired man 
seldom realizes how much he is gaining un- 
der the plan. 


Based on profit sharing . . . 


Hired men who share in net farm profit 
should have greater interest in helping to 
build a better all-around farm business. There 
are many ways of calculating profit. Any 


method which is sound is not very simple, 
Profit can be defined as net taxable in- 
come. This avoids the necessity of making a 
separate calculation, but taxable income is 
often a poor measure of actual profit. Calcu- 
lation of labor income as done by farm man- 
(Turn to page 635) 


agement specialists is 











COWS NEED 
LOTS OF WATER 





An interesting investigation at the Hannah 
Dairy Research Institute, Ayr, Scotland, re- 
veals that grazing cows on wet days drink 
little or no water, but on drier, warmer days, 
some will drink more than 12 gallons. 

The average amount consumed daily during 
the investigation was found to be about 6 
gallons for cows with a 3.6-gallon milk yield. 
Most of the animals drank four times a day. 
Up to 4% gallons could be taken in one drink 
at a rate of 1 pound of water a second, 


FEED ADDITIVES 
CONTROL FLIES? 


Dairymen may some day control houseflies 
and other insects by feeding an additive to 
dairy cattle. 

Two Michigan State University entomolo- 
gists found that a microorganism called Bacil- 
lus thuringiensis Berliner controlled housefly 
larvae when placed directly on animal drop- 
pings. The same organism has proven effec- 
tive in controlling worms on several crops. 

The scientists raised a question, “Why not 
feed the tiny larvae creature to livestock?” 
Their reasoning is that it might pass right 
through the digestive tract and control insect 
larvae in the droppings. 

To date the technique has been tried on 
quail and white mice. In both cases, enough 
bacillus passed through to control houseflies. 

The researchers feel that this approach may 
eventually pave the way to safer, more ef- 
fective pesticides. They plan to try it on sev- 
eral types of livestock, 


MAY WEAN 
CALVES EARLIER 


According to results of University of Min- 
nesota feeding trials; it may be possible to 
wean dairy calves earlier than usual. 

In tests, the calves were taken off all liquid 
feeds at 28 days of age. They continued to 
grow well and stayed as healthy as would 
have been expected if they had stayed on 
milk or milk replacer. They had gained about 
a half pound per day up to weaning, and by 
6 weeks of age were averaging about a pound. 

Most dairymen wean calves between 6 and 
8 weeks of age, even though they usually are 
eating quite a bit of dry feed and hay by then. 

The calves in the early-weaning trials were 
fed 8 pounds milk daily until 4 days of age, 
and 4 pounds milk and 4.4 pounds of liquid 
milk replacer from then until 10 days old. 
From 11 days of age until weaning at 28 
days, the calves received 11 pounds of liquid 
milk replacer each day, in addition to dry 
calf starter and alfalfa hay. Starting the 29th 


day, they received no liquids except water. 

Early weaning could mean more economical 
calf feeding and would be much more conven- 
ient for most dairymen. 


TO AVOID 
HEAT EXHAUSTION 


The National Safety Council has issued the 
following recommendations for summer safety: 

Avoid too much exposure to direct sunlight 
and wear a hat out-of-doors. 

Avoid over-exertion, particularly in the 
early part of a heat wave. 

Wear light, porous, loose-fitting clothing. 

Increase the use of salt in food and use 
salt tablets or salt in drinking water. 

Drink plenty of water throughout the day; 
avoid ice water and alcohol. 

Get plenty of rest and bathe regularly. 

Heat exhaustion and sunstroke are differ- 
ent, although both result from over-exposure 
to high external heat. With heat exhaustion 
the victim’s skin is cold, while with sunstroke 
the skin is hot and dry. 

In applying first aid treatment to a person 
suffering from heat sickness, keep in mind 
this simple rule: If the patient is cold, make 
him warm; if he is hot, make him cool. 

If you will put into practice the simple 
precautions outlined above, you will have more 
energy to do a good job and will be less sus- 
ceptible to heat exhaustion and sunstroke, 


SOME EGGS LARGE, 
OTHERS SMALL 


It is reported that the largest chicken egg 
on record weighed a little more than 11 
ounces, 54 times the normal weight of 2 
ounces. It is on display in the Museum of 
Curiosities, Pasteur Institute, Paris, France. 

According to a Rutgers University poultry- 
man, abnormally large eggs generally are 
produced during periods of heavy production. 
Smaller dwarf eggs usually are laid in spring 
or by pullets coming into production. 


The most common variation in the inter- 
nal condition of eggs is the double yolk. They 
are most often laid by pullets coming into 
production and they occur about once in 
every 500 to 600 eggs produced. 

It is estimated that triple-yolked eggs are 
laid at the rate of about 1 out of every 5,000 
to 6,000 eggs. 


WATCH FOR 
SALT POISONING 


It will occur when animals are deprived of 
salt for a long time and then allowed free ac- 
cess to an abundant supply. Also, too much 
salt and not enough water will cause it, 

Salt is essential in all animal diets, and 
should be provided free-choice as well as being 
included in the grain mixtures for dairy cat- 
tle. If your water supply is reduced or cut 
off, be prepared for trouble. 

The first symptoms usually noticed in salt 
poisoning are hypersensitivity to touch, loss 
of appetite, marked redness and dryness of 
mucous membranes of the mouth, and loss of 
coordination. Paralysis and death may follow. 

The best guarantee against salt poisoning 
is to provide plenty of water. If it should hit 
your stock, call your veterinarian, 
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nd research notes for the dairyman 


VITAMIN C CUTS 
EGG BREAKAGE 


Research has shown that adding a small 
amount of vitamin C (ascorbic acid) to the 
feed of laying hens in summer results in 
fewer broken and cracked eggs. 

ts conducted at Colorado State 
University show that as little as one ounce 
of ascorbic acid in a ton of feed will increase 
egg shell thickness and cut breakage losses 
in half. 

Hot weather normally causes hens to slow 
down their body activity. They eat less feed 
so they have less calcium in their systems 
to use for egg shell formation. Thin egg shells 
result in high breakage losses. 

It is reported that in Illinois alone, egg 
breakage now causes more than $1 million 
loss each year. Treating feed with vitamin C 
could materially reduce this loss. 

Too much ascorbic acid can have harmful 
effects on the birds, Therefore, it is impor- 
tant that no more than one ounce of vitamin 
C be mixed with a ton of feed. It is further 
pointed out that since egg shells normally are 
strong enough in winter, there is no need to 
feed additional ascorbic acid in winter months. 


BENEFITS DUE 
DISABLED FARMERS 


Self-employed farmers and ranchers were 
included in social security for the first time 
in 1955, making October 1959, the earliest 
date those with no prior coverage could have 
earned the required 20 quarters (about 5 
years) of social security credit to qualify for 
the disability benefits. 

Since the law also provided for a six-month 
“waiting period” after requirements for eligi- 
bility are met before payments actually begin, 
the first checks should have gone out shortly 
after May 1. 

To qualify for monthly disability benefits, 
a worker or self-employed person’s disability 
must be such as to prevent him from doing 
any substantial gainful work, and the condi- 
tion must be expected to continue indefinitely. 

Farmers and others under social security 
who are severely disabled should visit their 
nearest social security office, if they have 
not already done so. 





Bh 79 years ago... 


It requires rigid care and close inspec- 
tion to keep dairy pails, cans, and other 
utensils clean. In hot weather, in par- 
ticular, is this essentially necessary for 
it is highly important not only to pre- 
serve purity of flavor but as well to re- 
tard the souring of milk as long as pos- 
sible in order that we may get all the 
cream there is in the milk. 

This latter principle will be made clear 
when it is understood that before milk 
sours it commences to thicken and that, 
at that point, the cream ceases to rise 
no matter how much there may be in 


the milk. 
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Put oats into the silo 





Use taller, leafier, and later varieties sown at heavier rates. For best results, 
ensile at late milk or early dough stage; wilt to 70 per cent moisture content. 


OOD oat silage is good feed. More TDN 
is produced from an acre of oats handled 
as silage than when allowed to mature 

and harvested for grain. This is not the rea- 
son, however, why farmers are harvesting an 
ever-increasing acreage for silage rather 
than grain. 

A much better stand of grasses and leg- 
umes results when the nurse crop of oats is 
removed early for silage. This eliminates loss 
of stands caused by lodged grain or heavy 
growths of volunteer grain following harvest. 
These losses are costly. There is the money 
spent for grass and legume seed that doesn’t 
grow. Of even greater concern is the loss of 
the following year’s production of forage 
crops for pasture, hay, silage, or green feed- 
ing. Farm plans are badly upset when these 
losses of stands occur. 

“Companion” crop is a better designation 
than “nurse” crop for oats, but even so it 
should be removed early for best results. 

It is estimated that 2,340,000 acres of oats 
are seeded down in Wisconsin each year. Seed- 
ing failures on 10 to 30 per cent of this acre- 
age are not at all uncommon. Weak or thin 
stands may occur on another 10 to 20 per 
cent of the-acreage and these stands will not 
be as productive or remain as long as good, 
strong stands. 


Seeding losses run high ... 


Seed costs for forage grasses and legumes 
will vary from farm to farm, but a very con- 
servative average would be $5 per acre. This 
can run into a considerable dollar loss on the 
average farm. 

A 10 per cent loss of new seedings on a 
state basis would amount to well over a mil- 
lion dollars, for a 20 per cent loss it would 
mean a dollar loss of well over $2 million. The 
indirect losses from thin stands of short du- 
ration and jeopardized feed supplies can 
amount to much greater amounts. 

The elimination of these dollar losses, re- 
duced feed supplies, and upset farming plans 
are the reasons more farmers are thinking 
in terms of small grains for silage rather 
than for grain and straw. 


The author is an extension agronomist at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


by F. VU. Burcalow 


Small grains may lodge because of tall or 
weak straws. Disease may result in weak 
straw and lodging. Winds, or wind and rain 
may be the cause, or it could be due to ex- 
cessive or unbalanced fertility. It may be the 
result of a combination of two or more causes. 

Plant breeders are constantly improving 
straw strength and disease resistance so that 
the crop will be better able to withstand wind 
damage. Also, varieties are being developed 
that will stand up better under high levels 
of fertility. But, the fact still remains that 
too much lodging occurs before the grain is 
mature. There is little the farmer can do to 
prevent it except to remove the crop early 
for silage and before the lodging can damage 
the new seeding. 


Which variety for silage? 


For high-quality silage the crop will be 
harvested while it is still green and leafy and 
the grain is in the milk or very, very early 
dough stage. Because the crop will be re- 
moved early, you can use a later and taller 
variety and a heavier rate of seeding than 
you would for grain. Much work is being 
done in some states to develop forage types 
of small grains. Some very leafy types are 
resulting and reports of 10 to 12 tons of si- 
lage per acre are not uncommon. 

Instead of sowing the conventional rate of 
2 or 2% bushels per acre recommended for 
grain, 3 to 4 bushel rates for silage might 
result in a better-quality silage. 

There would be merit in having several 
forage varieties available that would have a 
fairly wide range in maturity in order to fa- 
cilitate harvesting at the right stage of growth. 
Farmers have learned that there is only a 
very short period, several days at the most, 
when the crop is at an ideal stage of growth 
for high-quality silage. Several varieties with 
different maturities would alleviate some of 
this problem. 


Harvest at early dough stage . . . 


Research workers at Wisconsin state, “92 
per cent of the total yield of protein, 89 per 
cent of the ash, 94 per cent of the P, and 
85 per cent of the Ca had been produced by 
the early dough stage.” Several other inves- 


tigators have indicated that the best stage 
of growth to harvest oats for silage is that 
approaching early dough. 

Evidence indicates that oats, like other 
grasses, make the best ensilage when ensiled 
at approximately 70 per cent moisture. Many 
oats when in the late milk or early dough 
stage may contain upwards to 80 per cent 
moisture or more. This means that some 
wilting is necessary to prevent or materially 
reduce the seepage from the silo which means 
a loss in nutrients. Whether this wilting pe- 
riod is a couple of hours or longer will be 
dependent upon prevailing weather and mois- 
ture conditions. 


Be ready to ensile .. . 


If you are planning on using oats for si- 
lage, be sure you are all set to go when the 
crop reaches the late milk or early dough 
stage. This situation can change very rap- 
idly and a few days delay may mean a much 
lower quality of silage. The few complaints 
we have received on oat silage as a feed 
have occurred when the crop was ensiled 
when too mature. Such oat silage has the 
appearance and odor of wet straw and ap- 
parently is very unpalatable to livestock. In 
addition, such silage is very subject to molds. 

Preservatives are not necessary if the 
crop is ensiled at the right stage of growth 
and at close to 70 per cent moisture. You 
should not depend on preservatives to pro- 
duce good-quality silage if stage of maturity 
and per cent moisture are disregarded. 

Usually, oat silage will be higher in the 
percentage of protein than corn silage, but 
lower than that of legume grass silage. It 
can be a very palatable and nutritious source 
of feed, if the job is done correctly. 

A survey on oat silage in Wisconsin in 1957 
indicated an average yield of 7 tons of silage 
per acre with an average total protein of 9.6 
per cent on a dry matter basis. The TDN in 
this 7 tons would be equivalent to the TDN 
in 90 bushels of oats harvested for grain. 
Most of the farmers had not planned on us- 
ing the oats for silage when the crop was 
sown. With taller and later varieties and 
heavier rates of sowing, yields of 10 to 12 
tons could be expected, THE END 














Make it a 


Safe 
hay 


harvest! 


The majority of haying accidents are 
not fatal, but a day lost as a result 
of cuts and bruises can prove costly, 
especially during this busy season. 


by Kenneth VU. Gishe 


AY is this country’s most universally- 
H grown crop. In spite of this, hay is still 
harvested by a variety of methods in- 

volving innumerable tools and machines. Each 
involves specific hazards to farm workers. 

The power-take-off mower is designed to 
cut. Hay, brush, or fingers make little dif- 
ference to it. To be on the safe side, make 
certain the cutter bar is sharp and in proper 
alignment. This will prevent unnecessary 
clogging. Keep all PTO shields in place and 
if the mower is hydraulically lifted, make 
certain all hose connections are secure. 

When it’s necessary to leave the tractor 
seat in order to unclog the cutter bar, never 
leave the power on or shut it off and leave 
the tractor in gear. Under the latter con- 
dition any slight rolling motion of the trac- 
tor might cause the cutter bar to operate. 
Always shut off the power, put the gear 
lever in neutral, and set the brakes. 


The author is an agricultural engineer in the farm 
division of the National Safety Council. 






LOCK GUARDS and shields securely in place. 
Be sure to observe manufacturer's warning decals. 
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CRANK AN AUXILIARY ENGINE by pulling up only; make certain that you are 


free from all ropes, pulleys, or chains. 


While the hay rake, power or ground drive, 
is involved in the smallest number of hay 
harvest accidents, they still occur. 

During last year’s haying season a Mid- 
western dairy farmer was found alive but se- 
verely mangled as the result of an accident 
involving the hay rake. On a windy day his 
rake wrapped with hay and in an effort to 
unclog the rake it was necessary to leave the 
tractor platform. The equipment had been 
stopped on an incline and when the tractor 
rolled forward, he was cut and bruised by 
the rotating teeth and run over by the cas- 
ter wheels. 


Shut off balers and choppers ... 


The baler and the forage chopper are two 
of the most widely-used pieces of hay harvest 
equipment that save labor in the handling of 
the crop. Time is important for the hay crop 
is at its prime for only a short time. 

In spite of all that you might do to pre- 
vent overloading a baler, under improper op- 
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A WORK BREAK on the farm is just as important as it is in industry. Fatigue contributes to 
accidents. It is the responsibility of the farm wife to see that such breaks are taken regularly. 


Be sure that the clutch is out of gear. 


erating conditions it may clog, making it nec- 
essary to clean out the. clogged knife, bale 
chamber, or packing arms. Always shut off 
the PTO and the tractor or auxiliary engine 
before leaving the tractor seat. Make cer- 
tain that all clothing is in good repair and 
cannot catch sharp projections. Avoid gloves 
with extra thumbs or floppy lacings. 

After unclogging the machine, turn it over 
slowly by hand to make certain all clogged 
material has been cleared out and then stand 
clear before putting it back into operation. 

The forage chopper like the mower is meant 
to cut. Make certain that the knives are kept 
sharp and in proper alignment. Also, springs, 
belts, and chains should be kept in proper 
adjustment and replaced when worn. 

Both the baler and the chopper have large 
numbers of rotating pulleys, shafts, chains, 
and belts. Keep the safety shields in place and 
observe the manufacturer’s warning decals. 

The farm wagon is used in transporting the 
hay crop from the field to the storage area— 
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BEFORE CLEANING CLOGGED BALER, be sure to shut off power-take-off and tractor engine. 
Avoid wearing ragged work clothing or extra-thumb gloves that might catch on sharp projections. 


barn, silo, or drier. The farm wagon, accord- 
ing to a recent state farm accident survey, 
ranked third as a major cause of farm ma- 
chinery accidents. How did these occur? Fall- 
ing from the wagon, being run over by the 
wagon, or being crushed between the wagon 
and implement to which it was being hitched 
are but a few of the causes. 

When unhitching and hitching a wagon, 
stand to one side of the pole; don’t straddle 
it. Block the wagon wheels before hitching 
and make certain the tractor operator can 
see you. Remember to lift with your legs, not 
your back, and above all, remember that 
hitching and unhitching is not a job for chil- 
dren; nor is a wagon a safe place to ride. 

Moving wagons on a public road and high- 
ways is a dangerous but sometimes a neces- 
sary harvest job. Never let children or adults 
ride on top of a load of hay. 

Highway motorists should be warned of 
moving farm vehicles on the highway by use 
of flags in the daytime and with flashing red 


DO NOT ALLOW RIDERS on hay loads. When highway travel is nec- 
essary, use flags during the day and flashing red 


lights at night. If visibility is limited by hills, 
curves, obstructions, or driveway entrances, 
post flagmen at proper places to insure the 
safety of the tractor operator. Use highways 
only when absolutely necessary and stay on 
the shoulder of the road wherever possible. 


Elevators are cripplers .. . 


As an agency involved in farm accidents at 
hay harvest time, the farm elevator has 
moved from the point of obscurity to that of 
ranking fourth. Many elevators being used 
during hay season were not designed to handle 
the loads they are subjected to. The collapse 
of farm elevators has been a leading cause 
of these accidents, 

In order to avoid elevator accidents, make 
certain the elevator is set level on firm ground 
and placed so that unloading is convenient 
and saves lifting. Be sure elevated bales can 
clear beams, doors, and other obstructions, 
for falling bales can cause severe injury. Do 
not load the machine beyond its capacity as 


lights after dark. 


a ladder to reach the hay mow. Do not climb 
up the flights of the elevator chain. This 
weakens their attachments and results in time 
lost or unnecessary accidents. 

Farm safety is a family affair. It is the 
responsibility of the farm housewife to re- 
member that fatigue contributes to accidents. 
Work breaks definitely tend to reduce danger- 
ous fatigue during the hay season. Since the 
men in the field won’t take a break unless it 
is offered to them, it’s up to the wife to see 
that they do. 

These breaks give the entire family a chance 
to get together and provide an opportunity 
for the youngsters to observe farming opera- 
tions while under the supervision of the adults. 

The majority of hay harvest accidents are 
of the non-fatal variety but a day lost from 
a cut or a bruise can be more important to 
farm income than the doctor bill rendered as 
a result of a minor accident. 

Take time to be safe, and remember, farm 
safety is always in season. THE END 


DRIVE BELTS can be dangerous when turning at a high rate of speed. 
Cover with guards; keep in proper adjustment; replace when worn. 

















AUTOMATION 


pays on this 


Southern dairy farm 


AUTHOR DISCUSSES AUTOMATION with the Mitchell Brothers in their herringbone 
milking parlor. Electricity does practically all of the work involving the dairy herd. 
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You can buy manpower a lot cheaper by the kilowatt hour than you can 





ELECTRONIC BRAIN that operates automatic 
mix-mill is examined by Rudolph Mitchell. Mix- 
ing own dairy ration saves over $1,800 a year. 


QUARTER-HORSEPOWER motor carries mixed 
feed from mix-mill to small storage bin where it 
is augered overhead to stalls in milking parlor. 





using day labor, and it’s so much more dependable. 








‘Le push button has come into its own on 
at least one South Carolina dairy farm. 
It has brought full automation to reality 
and points the way out of the tight labor 
market for the dairy farmer. 

Mitchell Brothers’ Dairy in Saluda County 
has become one of the first “automated” 
dairy farms in the South. By the use of 13 
electric motors (the largest is only 2 horse- 
power), Rudolph and Frank Mitchell are sav- 
ing about 1,800 hours of labor a year in the 
milking parlor and barn, plus an additional 
600 hours in feeding silage the automated 
way. Everything that can be worked by elec- 
tricity has a motor hitched to it. 

The operation is set up pretty much on an 
assembly iine designed by Clemson College 
extension specialists. 

Silage feeding was the first chore to feel 
the hand of automation. Mitchell Brothers 
installed a 70-foot auger at the bottom of 
their two silos to carry the silage from the 
chutes to the cows. This saves them about 
600 hours each year. The only manual labor 
required now is throwing down the silage 
from the silo, and they hope to install a si- 
lage unloader in the silo in the near future. 


The milking operation was the next to be 
regeared to automation. The old 12-stanchion 
barn was converted into a 10-stall herring- 
bone parlor. The stepped-up milking opera- 
tion with 5 milkers against the old way of 
using 4 and the addition of a pipeline saves 
the brothers another 1,800 hours per year. 
They are now able to milk their 45 Guern- 
sey cows in an hour. 


Automatic feed grinder... 


Automatic feed manufacturing right on 
the farm has been the real money saver for 
these men! 


Next to the neat, white, concrete block milk- 
ing barn are three glistening steel bins. One 
of these holds 1,350 bushels of oats and an- 
other a like amount of shelled corn. The third 
bin stores the concentrates used in the mix. 


Each of these bins is connected by an auger 
to the feed mill in the barn and corn, oats, 
and concentrate are automatically moved to 
the mill, It is automatically weighed in the 
correct amounts and ground and mixed by 
the mix-mill. The mill, too, is automatic and 
has a time switch on it so that it grinds feed 
as it is needed. Incidentally, the mix-mill is 
powered by the largest motor on the farm. 





The author is a county agricultural agent in Saluda 
County, South Carolina 


by W. H. Craven, Jr. 


It has a capacity of 1,000 pounds an hour. 

Rudolph Mitchell says he is manufacturing 
an all-grain feed for $51.83 per ton. That’s 
a saving of $24.17 per ton since they had 
been paying $76 per ton. They use a mix- 
ture consisting of 900 pounds of oats, 600 
pounds of corn, and 500 pounds of a 36 per 
cent concentrate. 

The oats and corn are brought at harvest 
time from grain farmers in nearby areas. 
With the use of a drier connected to the stor- 
age bins, they are able to buy grain from the 
combine and do their own drying. The stor- 
age bins are capable of holding a year’s sup- 
ply of corn and oats. The concentrate is 
bought in bulk in five-ton lots. 


A profitable investment . . . 


The Mitchells figure they will use 81 tons 
of dairy feed in their operation each year. 
With a savings of $24.17 per ton, they are 
saving more than $1,950 a year. Of course, 
depreciation, interest, and electricity must be 
deducted from that savings. 

But, after these are deducted how do they 
stand as far as a good investment in this la- 
bor-saving equipment? The bins were in- 
stalled for $2,100. The automatic mix-mill 
added another $900 to the investment. So, 
for $3,000 these brothers were in the feed 
manufacturing business right in their own 
dairy barn. They have set up a depreciation 
schedule on the bins for 20 years and on the 
mix-mill for 10 years. On this basis $130 
would have to be deducted from the $1,950. 


Rudolph and Frank say there are other ad- 
vantages to automatic feed manufacturing on 
the farm. They know what goes in their dairy 
feed. The feed is mixed just minutes before 
it is augered, with overhead augers, from the 
feed room to the cow. They never have any 
old or molded feed. 


By storing the grains and concentrate in 
steel bins, they have done away with the rat 
problem in the feed room. This type feed has 
been used for a year now and the Mitchells 
report that their milk production has held at 
the same level as with the all-grain feed they 
were purchasing prior to installing the auto- 
mated equipment. 


Is it good business to invest large sums of 
money to install the automatic equipment 
available to the dairyman today? The Mitch- 
ells say yes! And, as Rudolph Mitchell says, 
“You can buy manpower a lot cheaper by the 
kilowatt hour than you can by using day la- 
bor and it’s more dependable.” THE END 
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CLOVERS — GRASSES 
COMPARE RESULTS of research. Brome-alfalfa also provided more consistent yields and produced 1 to 2 tons more hay per acre than did bluegrass. 


BROME — ALFALFA 





RENOVATED BLUEGRASS 


What can pastures do for you? 


They can increase milk production per cow and per man. On a well- 
managed pasture, it is possible to get 5,000 pounds of milk per acre. 


AVE you wondered if you should in- 
H crease the size of your herd to offset 

lower prices. This is an obvious way 
of keeping your gross income at the desired 
level. Is there another way? There is. 

Increased production per cow and lower feed 
costs may be better than adding more cows. 

We can increase production per cow by 
good breeding but results are often slow. It 
can be accomplished faster with better quality 
pasture or hay. 

With high yielding, good-quality pasture or 
hay you will buy less expensive feed; you 
might seed and work fewer acres; and you 
work less hours. 

This cannot be done with permanent blue- 
grass pasture, however. 

These conclusions are based on many pas- 
ture studies conducted at Wisconsin and in 
other Midwest states. They are based par- 
ticularly on a study just completed. 

On land which could be plowed, we com- 
pared permanent bluegrass with a rotation 
of corn-oats-four years of brome grass-al- 
falfa pasture, 


Study began in 1944... 


Each year for 12 years a new herd of 20- 
month-old dairy heifers cooperated with us 
on the South Hill Farm at Madison to com- 
pare rotation cropping schemes with perma- 
nent bluegrass. The 24 acres used had been 
in bluegrass sod for nine years when the 
study started in 1944. 

One field was left in continuous bluegrass 
and grazed each year for 12 years. 

One field was renovated (dug, not plowed) 
with alfalfa and red clover in 1940 and 1951. 

The other two bluegrass fields were put 
under 2 six-year rotations of corn-oats-four 
years pasture. One was seeded down with 
brome grass-alfalfa. The other was seeded 
with red clover, alsike clover, white clover, 
timothy, red top, and bluegrass. So, in 12 
years both had 2 crops of corn, 2 crops of 
oats, and were grazed for 8 years. 

No fertilizer was used on any of these 
fields. We didn’t think it would be fair to 
put fertilizer on top of bluegrass sod and 


The author, as an assistant 


ofessor of agronomy, spe- 
cializes in pasture research at 


University of Wisconsin. 


by Julian M. Sund 


work it into the soil for the rotation crops. 
In those years, soil scientists believed that 
fertilizers put on top of the ground were not 
as good as those plowed down. 

We now know that top-dressing a sod can be 
very worth while. If we had fertilized, the 
yields would have been larger. 

The cows were grazed continuously on all 
four fields each summer. Daily strip-grazing 
does not help on unfertilized bluegrass so we 
didn’t think we should favor the clover-grass 
seeding or the brome-alfalfa with strip-graz- 
ing (moving to a new area every day). 

We measured the production in three ways: 

1. Using wire cages, we found the yield of 
dry matter (tons of hay per acre). 

2. Keeping a record of the number of cows 
on each acre, we got the grazing days. 

3. Weighing the cows we found their gain. 

Using all these figures we found the pounds 
of total digestible nutrients (T.D.N.) per acre. 
T.D.N. measures the feed value of a crop. 


Brome-alfalfa best .. . 


You can see in the chart above that brome- 
alfalfa was best and bluegrass was poorest. 

The production of bluegrass varied a lot 
from year to year. One year it gave only 39 
days of grazing. Brome-alfalfa was more uni- 
form from year to year. The grazing days 
each year on brome-alfalfa were much like 
the average figure in the table. The yield of 
dry matter, as hay, in toms per acre com- 
pared like this: 


Year in rotation 





First Second Third Fourth 
Brome-alfalfa 3.02 3.19 3.03 2.66 
Bluegrass 2.03 1.33 0.96 1.03 


The yield of bluegrass depends more on the 
weather than the yield of brome-alfalfa. Oft- 
en bluegrass quits at the end of June but 
brome-alfalfa keeps on growing. The cows quit 
eating bluegrass when it is headed out. They 
will eat brome grass even when it is headed 
out and it heads out later than bluegrass. 

A mixture of brome-alfalfa is better in many 
other ways. It can be used for pasture, hay, 
silage, or green feeding. Bluegrass can be pas- 
tured only. Brome-alfalfa will add more or- 
ganic matter to the soil than will bluegrass. 


Brome-alfalfa will yield more than bluegrass 
fertilized with nitrogen. 

On marsh-border soil on the Hoard’s Dairy- 
man farm, bluegrass yields increased 80 per 
cent with the application of 300 pounds of 
ammonium nitrate, whereas brome-alfalfa pro- 
duced 280 per cent as much as the unferti- 
lized bluegrass. 


Bottom-land pasture . .. 


Have you ever wondered if you should put 
corn up on the hills and brome-alfalfa pas- 
ture on the corn land? I’m sure you have 
thought of it. But, if you are like many oth- 
ers, you will grow the corn year after year 
on the better, more fertile bottom land. The 
pastures will remain on poorer, hillier land. 

I have seen cattle up on the steep, barren 
hillsides even in July and August. Exercise 
is the only thing they get up there. This is 
deplorable and unforgivable. 

Usually, down below the hillsides, you see 
tall corn on the bottom land, obviously ferti- 
lized and well cared for. 

Some of these hillsides are so steep they 
should be growing trees. Others can be reno- 
vated and made more productive. Some less 
steep hillsides do have brome-alfalfa on them 
but never a crop of corn. They should have. 

The organic matter put in the soil by sod 
crops, even bluegrass, can help produce more 
corn. A corn crop on these grasslands can 
add a lot to the total production. 

In the South Hill study, corn grown in 1944 
on 2 fields which had been in bluegrass for 9 
years produced 18.3 and 16.3 tons of corn si- 
lage per acre. The state average corn silage 
yield was 10 tons. This was done without 
fertilizer and a plant population of only 12,- 
000 plants per acre. Organic matter did it. 

After the first 6-year rotation on these 
fields, corn was grown again in 1950. No fer- 
tilizer was used and again 12,000 plants per 
acre were planted. The only difference be- 
tween the 2 fields in 1950 was the kind of 
sod each had during the previous 4 years. One 
had bluegrass from the clovers-grasses seed- 
ing. The other field had brome-alfalfa. This 
time the brome-alfalfa (Turn to page 642) 
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Chops with the biggest.. priced 


McCormick No.15 owners 
report amazing 
40-ton-an-hour 

chopping in heavy corn! 


When the new McCormick® No. 15 field harvester came out last fall, 
hundreds of livestock feeders bought it because the price was low! But 
they got a happy surprise when they found it could chop 40 tons of 
silage an hour in heavy corn... 30 tons an hour in hay! 

Just a little figuring shows that the McCormick No. 15 gives value- 
minded farmers a big 50% bonus in chopping power over any other rig 
of the same price. In fact, the No. 15 actually outdoes several well-known 
choppers costing $1,000 more money! 

With its 6-knife, lawn-mower-type head, the rugged No. 15 slices the 
crop 6,000 times every minute. This “hungry” cutter head is fed by any 
of three quick-change harvesting units: (1) 60-inch cutter bar, (2) row- 
crop unit, (3) 54-inch hay pickup. Each unit is designed to force-feed at 
big-tonnage rates. 

Now, with new 9-knife cutter head, the No. 15 gives you over twice the 
chopping power of any other low-price chopper. 

You’re in for a surprise when you try the No. 15. Watch it work! See 
for yourself that a chopper priced with the lowest can chop with the 
biggest to lower your forage feeding costs. 


See your IH dealer. Set a date for him to bring a McCormick field 
harvester to your farm. Ask about the Income Purchase Plan that lets 
you buy as you need... pay as you profit. Stop in today! 
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King of all flywheel-type field harvesters—McCormick No. 36! It eats through heavy 
corn at a 45-ton-an-hour pace... chops 35 tons of grass silage in only 60 minutes! Crop is 
force-fed into heavyweight, 44-inch-diameter cutter head, then chopped with tremendous slice- 
through power. Quick-mounted 72-inch cutter bar, row unit, and hay pickup equip it for any crop. 


New McCormick No. 5 flail-type chopper—low-cost way to chop forage for feediot or 
silo! Tandem-mounted knives—24 more than on other flail-type rigs—also turn faster. This 
enables them to chop shorter... deliver 45% more cutting action. Auger-blower model (shown) 
recuts crop at 4-knife blower. Direct-throw model has wide, cupped knives that throw forage 
into wagon. Stalk chopper model shreds stalks or light brush . . . dips pastures. 


New McCormick No. 61 Power Forage Feeder, which unloads from side or rear, takes 
the muscle-work out of filling silo or feeding green-chop forage. Box holds six tons. It can be 
mounted on any 6-ton running gear or truck chassis. Teamed with the big-capacity McCormick 


No. 40 blower (above), this heavy-duty forage box unloads automatically in only eight minutes! 
Front-mounted, side unloading conveyor is ideal for filling feed bunks, 


New 9-knife cutter head for shorter, more uniform chopping ar , Bey x 

5,000 dealers backed 
in light or heavy corn and hay is now available. Spinning at 1,000 rpm, mn by 12 parts depots 
this new cutter head gives you 50% more chopping power... . lets you ao—— 
drive faster in light crops. Heat-induction hardened, alloy-steel knives, 
keep their razor edge longer. Their throwing action carries cut crop out 


the delivery spout into the wogon. INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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Outdoor milk vending machines . 


by John W. Carncross 


outdoor milk vending ma- 

chine shows promise of low- 
ering costs of milk distribu- 

tion and increasing milk sales in 


conclusion 
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show promise of lowering cost of 


milk distribution. But sales volume per machine must be high to make venture pay off. 


eration has been increasing rapid- 
ly during the last three to five 
years. The largest number of ma- 
chines were found in the densely 
populated northern New Jersey 
metropolitan area. 

Some operators were optimistic 
about outdoor milk vending ma- 
chines as a newer method of milk 
distribution. Some operators, on 


the other hand, were pessimistic. 
This is easy to understand when 
we look at the variation, between 
operators, in cost of selling a quart 
of milk through the machines, Op- 
erators with low costs were the 
optimists, and, in general, the pes- 
simists were high-cost operators. 
Average number of quarts dis- 
pensed per machine per day was 

















This Tag Means Your Dairy Spray 
Has Repelient Protection 


*This tag identifies sprays containing one of the Cow-Tent 
Repellents ... MGK Repellent 11, or MGK Repellent 326 


Look for the COW-TENT* that makes 
Contented Cows (and bigger milk checks!) 


Nething will throw a cow into a slump faster than a 
swarm of biting, buzzing, blood-sucking flies or mos- 
quitoes. That’s why you should look for a dairy spray 
displaying the Cow-Tent tag shown above. 

Cow-Tent is the trademark used to identify dairy 
sprays that give your cows double-barreled protection. 

First, Cow-Tent sprays have repellency. They contain 
either MGK Repellent 11 or MGK Repellent 326. These 
are the remarkable new chemicals that drive flies away 
from your cows. They give your herd an extra measure 
of protection never available in older type sprays. 

Second, Cow-Tent sprays contain Pyrethrin. This is 
the potent insecticide that knocks down flies . . . kills 
them quickly. 


How Cow-Tent Works 


When a swarm of flies attacks a cow protected by Cow- 
Tent, many of the flies are repelled by its action and 
don’t light. Then, most of the flies that do light get a 
“hot foot” and leave immediately. Finally, those flies 
that aren’t stopped by the repellent action are killed 
quickly by the Pyrethrin. 

The result is that cows protected by Cow-Tent 
sprays have fewer flies . . . and get bitten far less often. 

Sprays containing Cow-Tent are effective against 
stable flies, house flies, horse flies, deer flies, horn flies, 
mosquitoes, and gnats. They give field as well as barn 
protection. And they are fully registered with the USDA 
for dairy spray use. 

So this year, keep your cows happy... 
your milk check go up. 
contain Cow-Tent. 

(Not all sprays contain Cow-Tent. That’s why you 
should always look for the big Cow-Tent tag or the 
Cow-Tent symbol on the label . . . your assurance of 
effective repellency.) 


and watch 
. . by using dairy sprays that 


FREE FLY CONTROL PAMPHLET 


Sprays with Cow-Tent give you the best pro- 
tection you can buy. Send for this free pam- 
phlet which shows what you should do to set 
up an effective fly control program on your 
farm that complies with all milk sanitation 
requirements. 








Wow -+-Protection Against Face-Flies 


Dairymen whose herds were hit by face-flies last year 
know what a menace this new fly presents. Face-flies 
cluster on a cow’s head, getting in her eyes and nostrils. 
The severe discomfort causes heavy milk production 
drop. If face-flies hit your herd, ask your dealer for the 
new, effective face-fly preparation containing Cow-Tent. 
Write MGK for the names of the dealers in your area 
who handle face-fly repellents containing Cow-Tent. 
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the most important single factor 
affecting costs, One group of 111 
vending machines, with an aver- 
age daily sales of 51 quarts per 
machine, had a selling expense of 
5.6 cents per quart, 

Another group of 208 machines 
with an average yearly daily sales 
of 25 quarts had a selling expense 
of 10.2 cents per quart. (See table 
on opposite page.) 

This comparison clearly shows 
the importance of high volume of 
sales per day. 

One machine, dispensing an av- 
erage of 100 quarts per day for 
the year, had a per-quart cost of 
4.2 cents, Another individual ma- 
chine with high volume sales, dis- 
pensing 65 quarts per day, had a 
cost of 4.3 cents per quart. 

You may ask: Why is a high 
volume of sales important in or- 
der to obtain low selling costs 
per quart? This is largely due to 


Cost of operating .. . 





(Year ending April 30, 1958) 





Average cost 

Item per machine 
Depreciation of machine $145 
Interest on machine 23 
Depreciation on housing Ks] 
Interest on housing 6 
Rentai of space* 269 
Total fixed cost $480 
Servicing cost 229 
Truck cost 81 
Administration SO 
Labor Tepaify ait parts 

‘ rs an 

License and tax 14 
Total operating cost $472 
Interest on costs 19 
Total all costs $971 





Total selling expense per quart $ .087 


arts sold per day 31 
uarts sold per year 11,211 
Total number of machines 782 
Total number of operators 59 


*Includes electricity. 


the relatively high fixed costs per 
machine. It costs an average of 
$971 to operate a iiachine for the 
year. Approximately one-half of 
this total was fixed costs, includ- 
ing depreciation and interest on 
the machine, $170; housing, $41; 
and rental space, $269. The origi- 
nal average cost of a machine was 
$1,007. Since these fixed costs are 
constant, the larger the number of 
quarts dispensed, the lower the 
cost per quart. 

Average volume of sales per 
day for the 782 machines was 31 
quarts, or a yearly total of 11,211. 
Total average selling expense was 
8.7 cents per quart. It was the 
opinion of some of the larger op- 
erators that a sales volume as 
high as this average of 31 quarts 
per day, or higher is necessary 
for the successful operation of the 
machines. With the larger volume 
of sales, vending machines are 
competitive with supermarkets, 
and particularly competitive with 
home delivery. 

The key to successful operation 
of the machines is a_ location 
which will assure a high volume 
of sales. When choosing a loca- 
tion, many operators look for an 
area which houses medium-to low- 
income groups. Many consumers 
are interested in the savings which 
can be made and are willing to 
carry the milk home from a vend- 
ing machine. 


Operators also take into consid- 
” Phe author is an agricultural econo- 


mist at Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, 
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GOOD LOCATION and 24-hour-a-day availability of milk in 
outdoor vending machines are important in increasing sales. 
New Jersey sales were highest in August, lowest in February. 


eration available parking space, 
changemaking facilities, and near- 
by supervision to prevent vandal- 


coin mechanism, Frequently, fail- 
ure of the public to follow direc- 
tions closely in the use of coins 


ism. For these reasons, a location 
adjacent to a gas station is fre- 
quently chosen. Space is usually 
rented. Rental fee usually includes 
cost of electricity for refrigeration 
and operation of the machine. 

There was some seasonal varia- 
tion in milk sales as reported by 
the machine operators. For in- 
stance, there were 21 operators 
with annual sales of over 10,000 
quarts per machine. Highest av- 
erage daily sales in this group 
were 52 quarts per machine per 
day in August, and lowest in Feb- 
ruary with 29 quarts per machine 
per day. 

Practically all milk sold through 
the vending machine in this study 
was homogenized and sold in sin- 
gle-quart paper containers. Owners 
reported the most serious prob- 
lem was trouble in operating the 


results in jamming the machine. 
This difficulty may be partly over- 
come as the public gains experi- 
ence in proper operation of the 
machines. 

It is interesting to note 33 own- 
ers, or 56 per cent of the total, 
operated fewer than 5 machines. 
Twenty owners operated between 
5 and 35 machines. Six owners 
operated more than 35 machines 
each, with a total of 438, or 56 
per cent of the total machines 
covered in the study. These three 
groups differed very little in their 
selling costs per quart. 

Of the machine owners inter- 
viewed, 80 per cent were of the 
opinion lower price, convenience, 
and 24-hour-a-day availability 
tended to increase total consump- 
tion of fluid milk. 





How volume of milk sales affected selling expense .. . 











Quarts sold per year Quarts Selling or eet Number 
et. ne, — sold expense of 
Range Average perday per qt. operators machines 
cents 
Under 8,000 5,759 16 16.2 15 90 
8,000 - 9,999 9,198 25 10.2 13 208 
10,000 - 14,999 12,192 33 8.0 19 373 
15,000 and over 18,654 51 5.6 12 111 





BA 75 years ago... 


Two-thirds of the amount of a generous ration for a cow goes 
to keep the cow alive and in health and vigor. All the money 
there is, or can be made, by feeding her is made out of the other 
third. To put it in another form, the first two-thirds is lost, the 
last third is sold for three prices to the cow 

This everlasting truth ought to be painted plain on every 
dairyman’s big barn doors where he can read it every time he 
goes to the barn to feed his stock. But the mass steal money 
from their own pockets and throw it away by raising the skepti- 
cal query: Will it pay? and withhold the food. 

A man might as well ask if it will pay to feed oats to the 


horse that is doing the plowing. 
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CAN MILK 
YOUR COWS 
SO WELL! 





The Amazing MAES 


NARROW-BORE INFLATIONS 
FOR YOUR SURGE SHELLS... 


Narrow-Bore Inflations are not new to MAES, we 
pioneered them and thousands of De Laval users, 
from coast to coast, have profited from MAES 
Narrow-Bores the last 23 years. 
no mastitis,—better And! ¢ faster 
»—extreme simplicity,— 
and the most sanitary inflation 
of them all. 
In conjunction with the Col- 

lege mastitis research condu 
at Davis, Calif, MAES takes 
eae in introducing its newly 

esigned Narrow-Bore inflation for 
Surge—with 23 years of “Narrow- 
Bore”’ know-how behind it. Nothing 
like it—no rings, no gaskets, no win- 
dows, no gadgets, no assembling tools, 
never n in a jiffy. dimple a and 
reassembled in a jiffy. sanitary 
beyond comparison. No new shells needed, 
so cost is a mere fraction of anything com- 
petitive. Price per inflation only 85¢ and we 

y the postage. 


NOW IN 3 SIZES— tik 
medium and new narrow- 
bore. Your choice of natural \ 

D brown gum rubber or super- 
soft, black synthetic. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE: Try MAES Masti- 
tis-Control Inflations on your own cows in your 
own barn. One milking will prove MAES out- 
‘orm any inflations on the market. Order now. 
inflations don’t satisfy—return them undamaged 
within 30 days for prompt money refund! 


Onder on Coupon! 


MAES MILKERS, INC. 
DEPT. G-60, MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 


| I enclose $..___for the following inflations | IMPORTANT! 





* 








BORE 
BLACK 


Bor 


for my Surge Shells @ 85¢ each (on order of | Fill out informa- 
less than $6, add 35¢ for postage): tion below: 


} Narrow-Bore Narrow-Bore — 





Ne. Cows 
Medium -— 3 0 Re eae 
Stee . 2”. Large . . .——]| Breed of Cows 





“No. Surge Unizs 








City State 
Switch today, mail this coupon and see for yourself ; 





| Name 
Street (R.R.) 

















Return over feed cost— 
$301.00 per cow 


**We’ ve been feeding MoorMan’s Mintrates* 
to our dairy herd for 5 years,’”’ says George 
Herrman, Jr., tenant, and Arthur Hartman, 
owner of a 240-acre farm in DeKalb County, 
Illinois. ‘‘Besides increasing production and 
profits, we find that MoorMan’s keeps our 





cows in better condition and that we have 
practically eliminated breeding problems.”’ 


Hartman and Herrman DHIA records for 
testing year ending November, 1959 show: 
Total feed cost to produce 100 lbs. milk was 





$1.38 . . . total feed cost per cow was $173.00 
.-. return over feed cost per cow was $301.00. 
Hartman and Herrman’s 51.1 cows averaged 
12,610 pounds of milk and 474 pounds butter- 
fat. This is 2,032 pounds of milk and 76 pounds 
of fat above the DeKalb County DHIA 
average. 

Here’s why you, too, can get such “Good 
Results”’ with MoorMan’s. Dairy Cow Min- 
trate is a super-concentration of seven pro- 
teins, urea, fifteen minerals, plus Vitamins A 
and D. This combination increases micro- 
organism activity in the rumen, helps cows 
get more of the milk-producing energy out of 
your home-grown grain and forage. Only a 
pound of Mintrate fed daily will make your 
cows thrifty producers . .. give you extra 
profits on your milk checks. 

Ask your MoorMan Man about Dairy Cow 
Mintrate and your own Personalized Dairy 
Feeding & Management Program. If he doesn’t 
call soon, please write: Moorman Manufac- 
turing Company, Dept. P06, Quincy, Illinois. 


MoorMans* 


L¥¢g 
‘ 4 ee 
Good Results Through Research and Service 
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*Trademork Reg. U.S. Pot. Off 
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BOOM with nozzles is mounted a 
few inches off the ground, behind 
the rollers of the hay conditioner. 


Top-dress hay 
while conditioning 


by C. L. Hill 


FOR several years we have been 

demonstrating the practice of 
top-dressing alfalfa while condi- 
tioning. The procedure is to mow 
hay from a small plot, remove hay 
by hand, apply fertilizer, then re- 
place hay by hand. 

The farmer on whose field this 
was done could observe: 

1. Quick regrowth of alfalfa. 

2. The additional tonnage of hay 
from the second cutting. 

3. The additional years that the 
stand of alfalfa can be maintained. 

We enlisted the aid of several 
people and companies to investi- 
gate whether it would be possible 
to follow this practice on a farm 
scale by using existing machines. 

The hay conditioner appeared to 
have the best features for the fer- 
tilizer applicator. Not only would 
it help cure the hay but its gener- 
al construction is quite similar to 
a fertilizer spreader. Also, by ap- 
plying the fertilizer with a hay 
conditioner, the plant food is on 
the stubble almost before it has 
come to rest after the mower cuts it. 

This is a more desirable practice 
than application after the bales 
are removed because: 

1. Sudden showers would wash the 
fertilizer into the soil. 

2. Haying, cultivating, or rain 
would not keep the farm owner 
from applying the top-dressing. 

3. Trips over the field with ma- 
chines would be reduced. 

For the first trial, father and 
son dairymen Claude and Dan 
Wright, of Delaware County, In- 
diana, agreed to cooperate on a 
20-acre field of second year alfal- 
fa, clover, timothy. 

A semi-mounted mower and con- 
ditioner drive were added to a 
model hay conditioner. A pump 
with varying degrees of pressure 
(3 to 30 psi) was added that would 
apply liquid fertilizer at the rate 
of 200 to 800 pounds per acre. A 
few simple adjustments of the 
height of the boom and the angle 
of nozzles and the job was done. 

The conditioner’ picked up the 
mown swath and, while the hay 
was in the air, the fertilizer spray 
hit the stubble. The conditioned 
hay then fell to the stubble. 

Checks of the unconditioned hay, 
conditioned hay, and conditioner 
top-dressed hay indicated that the 
solution of fertilizer did not ad- 
versely affect the drying rate. 

The Wrights made over 80 acres 
(60 acres in addition to the 20 
trial acres used) of heavy first-cut 
hay using this trial mower-condi- 
tioner-top-dressing machine hookup, 


The author is an instructor in agrl- 
cultural engineering, Purdue University. 
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Foot-and-mouth virus 
tougher than thought 


ly believed, according to agricul- 
tural research service scientists at 
the Plum Island animal disease lab- 
oratory. Recent tests showed the 
part of the virus which produces 
disease is particularly resistant to 
destruction by heat. 

Experiments revealed that heat- 
ing the virus to 140 degrees F. 
does not destroy the irfectious core 
of disease-producing riboneucleic 
acid. It only seals the infectious 
core within the protein covering of 
the virus, blocking its ability to 
act on susceptible animal cells. But 
once the protein covering is chem- 
ically removed, the sealed-in cores 
retain their infectiousness, even in 
tests where the virus had been 
boiled as long as five minutes. 

Nature, it was pointed out, may 
have similar ways of chemically 
unlocking the infectious core of 
the heat-treated virus. If this is 
true, the perils of the disease may 
be greater than heretofore supposed. 





“Delight” scores again 





Minnow Creek Eden Delight, 
now owned by J. E. Taylor, 
Orange, Va., recently completed a 
365-day lactation of 22,269 pounds 
of milk, 890 pounds butterfat. Na- 
tionally, this sets new all-time 
highs in both categories for 16- 
year-old Holstein cows milked 
twice daily in the Advanced Reg- 
istry testing program. 

The new record brings Delight’s 
official lifetime totals to 254,111 
pounds milk, 10,977 pounds butter- 
fat. It merely consolidates her 
position, first gained last Decem- 
ber (January 25 issue) as the top 
lifetime butterfat producer of the 
Holstein breed. : 

The previous national record for 
16-year-olds has been on the books 
since 1951. It was established by 
Tyler Farms Posch Carrie, owned 
by John Holser, Troy, N. Y., 
that produced 17,310 pounds of 
milk, 711 pounds of butterfat. 





Minnesota men retire 


Two long-time extension dairy- 
men retire from the University of 
Minnesota in June. They are Har- 
old R. Searles, a staff member for 
40 years, and Ramer Leighton, 
with 35 years of service. 

Searles has been active in pro- 
moting organizations of dairy 
plants, better dairy feeding, and 
general herd management, as well 
as 4-H dairy projects, 

Leighton has been closely associ- 
ated with the Minnesota Dairy 
Herd Improvement Association pro- 
gram and has been instrumental in 
promoting testing among state 
farmers. Both men are graduates 
of the University of Minnesota. 

W. E. Petersen, internationally- 
known professor of dairy husband- 
ry retires in June. In his 39 
years at the university, Petersen 
advanced numerous principles in- 
volving dairy physiology, particu- 
larly in milk secretion. 

In 1929, he produced the first 
experimental evidence that a cal- 








cium deficiency is involved in milk 
fever, a finding which led to de- 
velopment of effective treatments, 
Research credited to him includes: 

1. The fact that hormone oxy- 
tocin causes cows to let down milk, 

2. A rapid milking procedure 
widely used. 

3. How milk is made, through 
developing a “mechanical cow.” 

4, The principle that the udder 
will produce disease antibodies in 
milk after being injected with 
disease-producing organisms, 

5. Being one of the first to ex- 
periment with ova transplanting. 

In 1952 he was made a knight 
by the King of Denmark in recog- 
nition of his research. He is also 
a 1942 recipient of the Borden 
Award in dairy science and in 


1956 won both the Milk Industry 
Foundation Teaching Award and 
the F. B. Morrison Award. 

Peterson is author or co-author 
of seven college textbooks in dairy 
husbandry. 





New Holstein champion 


A registered Holstein cow owned 
by the S. M. Austin Estate, Colum- 
bus, Wis., has completed a lacta- 
tion which makes her the national 
champion junior 3-year-old milked 
twice daily in HIR. 

Sammay Remer Oliver produced 
23,847 pounds milk, 1,142 pounds 
butterfat. A daughter of Pabst 
Sir Comet Oliver, owned by the 
East Central Breeders’ Association, 
Waupun, Wis., Sammay’s only pre- 
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vious record was 21,042 pounds 
milk, 953 pounds butterfat, which 
is second nationally and the all-_ 
time Wisconsin record for junior 
2-year-olds milked twice daily. 

The previous junior 3-year-old 
national champion was Lindsay 
Acres Rag Apple Ellen, bred and 
owned by A. H. Lindsay and Sons, 
Carroll, Maine, that produced 22,- 
148 pounds milk, 1,032 butterfat. 

The new champion’s diet was 
made up almost entirely of feed 
raised on the Austin farm. She 
ate about 40 pounds of corn silage 
daily, along with 25 to 30 pounds 
of alfalfa-brome mixed hay, Her 
maximum grain intake was 24 
pounds per day, fed in three feed- 
ings. William Schultz, the farm op- 
erator, is her owner. 
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NEWS FROM NEW 


HOLLAND 








New from New Holland—the Model 56 Rolabar 


Rake! Rolls up the most uniform, quick-drying 


A New Holland “56”- Engineered Windrow 
5 5 bars at the right speed at the right 
1 ugg angle gently 
yi - 4 
rf paininew os windrows you’ ve ever built! 
into light, 






In-Line Design 
transfers power . 
in straight line 
from ground 
wheels to gear 
box for better 
use of power. 


Bevel gears give more positive drive. 
No idlers, belt or chain links that need 


tightening or replacement. 


Patented Jack 
makes hitching 
80 easy a boy 
can do it! To 
park, just drop 
jack, Adjusts 
automatically 


to right height when you back up. Easy 


on, easy off in a jiffy! 


i Nsw HOLLAND 


"First in Grassland Farming" 


fluffy windrows. 
Windrow forms the 

right shape for fast, 
clear-through drying. 











The new “56” gives you many work-saving, work- 
speeding features! New offset wheels let you sweep 
hay out of dead furrows and uneven spots that most 
rakes miss! Offset wheels plus spring-loaded basket 
give more tooth protection. 100-acre lubrication — 
sealed precision bearings make lubrication a once-a- 
season job for most farmers. 

See, compare the “56” with any other rake. Ask 
your New Holland dealer to demonstrate it on your 
own farm. Easy to own, too, with your New Holland 
dealer’s flexible finance plans. 


SEND FOR NEW BOOKLETS! 
New HOLLAND MACHINE CoMPANY 
Division of Sperry Rand Corporation 
806A Tenth Street, New Holland, Pa. 


Please send me literature on the New Holland “56” 
Rolabar Rake —and the complete, exciting story of New 


Holland's ““Hay-in-a-Day —the One-Man Way” System! 
























DAIRY MONTH FRIENDS 


ONCE again, for the 24th consecutive year, 

June is set aside as Dairy Month. During 
its 30 days we will see and hear the goodness 
of dairy foods extolled. In newspapers and 
magazines, from the speaker’s rostrum, on 
radio and television, on retail milk trucks, in 
corner groceries, and in huge supermarkets, 
consumers will be told the virtues of milk, 
butter, cheese, and all of the other products 
made from milk produced on a million dairy 
farms throughout the land. 

Of course, we in the dairy industry con- 
sider every month Dairy Month but to our 
customers special emphasis is needed in a 
major selling effort. This is being done with 
dairy farmer funds through the American 
Dairy Association. It, with 12 other national 
dairy organizations, spearheads the campaign. 

Much will be said and written about the 
dairy industry and June Dairy Month in the 
next four weeks. We have but one simple 
suggestion to add. This selling effort requires 
a great deal of cooperation on the part of all 
concerned, particularly food stores. As dairy 
families shop for their personal food supply, 
they should take time to compliment the store 
manager or store owner for his cooperation 
in behalf of all of us in the dairy industry. 
A word of appreciation now will mean greater 
cooperation and participation next year. 

And, after all, that word of acknowledg- 
ment and thanks is justly deserved. 


ADVICE OFTEN RECEIVED 


ALMostT daily we hear or read of someone 

advising farmers to follow the example of 
American business in solving today’s econom- 
ic problems. Terms such as “free market,” 
“free enterprise,” and “supply and demand” 
are loosely used, implying, of course, that ag- 
riculture does not operate in the traditional 
concept of American business. 

We have no doubt that our advisors are 
sincere and well-meaning. But there are some 
widely-held misconceptions within and without 
agriculture and they should be corrected. 

Actually, the law of supply and demand ap- 
plies to us all, but business and industry use 
its economic power, work within its frame- 
work to gain a return for management skill 
and invested capital. 

Business or industry create a product or 
a service, determine its cost, and then market 
it with all of the promotion and selling re- 
sources available. But good business sense 
dictates that no more products be produced 
than can be sold at a reasonable profit. Pro- 
duction is geared to sales and a terrific effort 
is made to sell the greatest possible volume 
of the product. 

Certainly no one would deny that this is 
all within the free market concept that we 
commonly understand. It is the capitalistic 
system. The law of supply and demand is at 
work. This is free enterprise. 

But agriculture does not follow this tra- 
ditional business pattern. It produces to full 
capacity and hopes there will be a market 
for its products. Sporadic efforts to boost 
sales are attempted. In the case of the dairy 
industry, a continuing program of sales ex- 
pansion is carried on through the American 
Dairy Association and the National Dairy 
Council as well as through the processing 
branch of the industry. 
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But farmers flood their. market in a man- 
ner which no intelligent business would con- 
done. We don’t produce for a market, as does 
business. We produce without regard to mar- 
ket demand, without regard for our ability 
to sell at a profitable price level. Such a 
procedure in the business world would be 
recognized as economic suicide. 

The basic problem before us, then, is how 
to practice good business principles in the 
marketing of our products. How can we de- 
velop the marketing mechanisms so that we, 
too, can produce for a market? 

Actually, contract selling of milk, base 
plans, and individual handler pools are all 
directed toward this end. The more effective 
they are, the more satisfactory the dairy 
farmer return. This approach to dairy market- 
ing reflects, as does traditional American 
business, the intelligent use of the law of 
supply and demand. 

Someday all agriculture must awaken to 
the need to produce for the effective domestic 
market and then promote and sell its prod- 
ucts as does business and industry. Only then 
will we begin to approach the returns of bus- 
iness and industry on management skill, la- 
bor, and invested capital. 


COMMENT ON NITRATES 


OUR April 25 issue contained an article 
which obviously has caused deep concern 
among many dairy farmers. Julian Sund’s 
article on nitrate poisoning reported his ob- 
servations and findings in a clear and concise 
manner. The headline and the picture of a 
dead cow, however, created undue alarm in 
the minds of readers. Such was not the intent. 
Almost all chemicals, even common table 
salt, are potentially dangerous when used or 
consumed in improper amounts. There are 
recorded cases of nitrate poisoning, of course, 
but, in addition to large quantities of nitrates, 
conditions, such as drouth, were present. 
Certainly we have long recommended the 
proper use of nitrogen to boost crop yields. 
The nitrogen may be in the form of manure, 
green manure, ammonia, or nitrates. And 
about one-half of all dairy farmers are now 
top-dressing hay and pasture land with com- 
mercial nitrogen. This is good and should be 
increased. Julian Sund simply emphasized 
that there are hazards in the careless use of 
chemicals. He recommends, as we do, the 
proper use of nitrogenous fertilizers for max- 
imum returns on dairy farms. 





BA 79 years ago... 


There are such a lot of men who seem 
to be as afraid of progressive ideas as 
they would be of smallpox. 

There are two kinds of conservatism 
— that which is born of fear and ignor- 
ance and that which is born of knowl- 
edge and courage. The first dreads the 
light, the second asks for more light, 
better light. 


—from an address before the 
Vermont Dairymen’s Assn. 
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INCOME CHANGE IN 10 YEARS 


WHEN the long steel strike was settled last 

fall, we all heard a great deal about 
“production per man-hour.” The big issue 
was whether or not the final wage settlement 
would exceed the gains in productivity of 
steelworkers. It was generally accepted that 
the workers would receive wage increases to 
reflect their increased productivity. Any in- 
crease beyond this level was termed inflation- 
ary. This was the big issue. 

It is interesting to review the gains in pro- 
duction per man-hour on dairy farms. Each 
year the U.S.D.A. Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice makes a careful analysis of commercial 
dairy farm records in three dairy regions. 
They are eastern Wisconsin, western Wiscon- 
sin, and the Central Northeast dairy area 
(which encompasses almost all of New York, 
Vermont, and northern Pennsylvania). 

Here are the comparisons taken from Ag- 
riculture Information Bulletin No. 176: 


Changes in dairy returns — 10 years .. . 
(from 1947-49 average to 1958) 














Eastern Western Central 
wi in Wi in Northeast 
%o Jo % 
Gross farm income +13 +20 +33 
Net farm income —23 +2 +24 
Production +23 +41 +39 
Yields per acre +17 +37 +29 
Production per man-hour +51 +70 +69 
Hourly income S51 —5 +g 
Hourly labor return .. . 
Actual 1947-49 $ .73 $ 60 $ .74 
1958 36 57 .79 
To reflect 
per-hour production 1.10 1.02 1.25 
Needed to 
reflect productivity +-66% +44% + 387% 


Study these figures carefully because they 
reflect the change in dairy returns better 
than any data we have reviewed. 


Note the paradox in eastern Wisconsin. 
Production per man-hour went up 51 per cent 
but hourly income dropped 51 per cent. In 
western Wisconsin production per man-hour 
went up 70 per cent and hourly income dropped 
5 per cent. In the Central Northeast produc- 
tion per man-hour went up 69 per cent but 
hourly income went up only 7 per cent. 

Particularly significant is the last line in 
these tables. If our hourly returns were equit- 
able in view of well-accepted practice in labor 
and industry, they would have to be 66 per 
cent higher in eastern Wisconsin, 44 per cent 
higher in western Wisconsin, and 37 per cent 
higher in the Central-Northeast region. 


These figures also account for a variance 
in dairy farmer attitudes. It is easy to under- 
stand why eastern Wisconsin farmers, for ex- 
ample, are more concerned about dairy prices 
than are dairymen in the Central-Northeast. 

The mere existence of these figures is not 
going to change the future. They do explain 
an obvious inequity which most dairy farm- 
ers feel when they go to buy the products of 
American labor, They may be useful to dairy- 
men and their organizations in bargaining for 
better prices on their local markets. At least, 
they provide effective ammunition for farmers 
to use in discussing the farm income situa- 
tion with their city cousins, 
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Questions from Our Readers 





House paint is peeling 


by win moisture does not 
become evident until summertime 
Several months may elapse after 
the damage is done until the paint 
actually starts to come off. 

In addition to determining cause 
of the difficulty, the only other 
thing that can be done is to pre- 
pare the surface for repainting. 
This means removing all paint 
which shows signs of being loose 
Paint the bare spots with a prime 
coat before repainting the entire 
surface. Any knots in the wood 
must be sealed with shellac before 
applying any paint. The circular- 
shaped sanding disks work well for 
removing loose paint and smooth- 
ing the edges between bare wood 
and old paint. 

—Frep W. Rorn 


Castor bean plants are not na- 
tive to the United States. They 
are importations into this country, 
from tropical Africa. 
grown in the warm- 
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been altogether different. The 
amount of other feed that the ani- 


of health, as well as the amount 

of the poisonous plant eaten have 

an effect on the final outcome. 
While the plant is extensively 


known toxic action of the plant. 
Children should not be allowed ac- 
cess to the plants, especially the 


Castor oil beans. We actually had 
a student in general botany be- 
come ill because he nibbled on the 
seeds. All livestock should be kept 
away from all plants and seeds. 
These are by far the safest pro- 
cedures, considering what we know 


Iowa State University 


Motherwort in woodlot 
A woodlot, adjacent to our build- 


: 


including a liberal amount of orch- 
ard grass and brome grass seed, 
as well as some timothy and blue- 
grass. Also, seed a small amount 
of oats as a nurse crop. Lightly 
harrow all the seed into the 
ground, using a small tractor and 
a small harrow to facilitate get- 
ting around stumps and trees. A 
hand seeder could be used. 
Pasture the area lightly and ju- 
diciously to prevent the nurse crop 
from becoming too rank and also 


to prevent annual grassy weeds 


its bitter taste. 

When the motherwort plants are 
about a foot high, spray with 2,4-D, 
preferably the amine form. Wait 
until a quiet day, or spray when 


When putting a ceiling on the 
underside of the floor joints in a 
dairy barn, it is extremely impor- 
tant that there be tight headers 
between the joists at the walls. 
This is to prevent cold air which 
might enter at the walls from cir- 
culating between the mow floor 
and the ceiling. If cold air is al- 
lowed to enter this space, the in- 
sulating effect of the hay in the 
mow is lost and the ceiling is 
bound to be wet in cold weather, 
regardless of the ventilation system. 

From a strictly practical stand- 
point, there is no need of having 
a ceiling on the underside of the 
joists. However, this will improve 





and EMMA 








“Dunno . . . kinda uneven over 
her topline, not much spring of 
fore and rear rib, a little 
patchy around her pin bones 








“Sounds like Ed wants to bid 
on that one awful bad!” 
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of course, is very corrosive to all 
metal as well as the deposits. Fre- 
quently, its use results in extensive 


is very difficult to change the pipe. 
But, the best solution for badly- 
corroded pipes is to remove them. 

Since your water apparently car- 
ries a large amount of 
this material should be removed 
from the water so that you will 
not be troubled in the future. In 
most cases this could be done with 
a water softener. It might also be 
possible to install a polyphosphate 
feeder. This may help prevent ad- 
ditional corrosion. 

It is difficult for us to determine 
which would be the best in your 
particular case. If you decide that 
such a device would be desirable, 
consult with your plumbing con- 
tractor or local dealer who handles 
plumbing and water supplies. 

Usually, your local dealer can 
have water tests run for you, free 
of charge. Based on these tests, he 
or his company can determine the 
type of water treatment 
to prevent the deposit of minerals 
in the pipes. 

I would suggest that if your 
pipes are no longer usable, it would 
be best to replace them and then 
treat the water to avoid a recur- 
rence of your present problem. 

—G. P. Barrincton 
University of Wisconsin 
































Better public relations needed now! 


By 1975 farm people will make up about 5 per cent of our population. So it’s important 
that non-farm people be informed on farm policy. Speak up, dairymen! 


E HAVE made giant strides 

in the past two decades in 

technological fields but we 
have progressed very little in deal- 
ing with other people. In other 
words, our public relations has 
been faulty. 

Not only is our voice distorted, 
but it is getting weaker numer- 
ically. The estimated farm popu- 
lation in April 1957, was 20,396,- 
000, a drop of more than 1 mil- 
lion in a year and a decrease of 
4,662,000 since 1950, The total 
United States population has in- 
creased meantime by 20 million 
from 1950 to over 170 million to- 
day, or about 1.8 per cent a year. 

The number of Americans em- 
ployed in agriculture has decreased 
steadily, especially since 1940. We 
are just as dependent on the land 
for food and clothing as when we 
shot the buffalo and deer. In 1820, 
one man could provide food for 
himself and three other people. 
Today, one farmer feeds himself 
and 23 others. Consequently, many 
urban people tend to underesti- 
mate the significance of agricul- 
ture in the history of our nation 
and lives of all the people today, 


Dairy farms decreasing .. . 


The same trend witnessed in 
agriculture in general can be seen 
also in dairying, in that fewer 
dairy farms are supplying Ameri- 
ca’s milk each year. In fact, be- 
tween 1950 and 1954 alone, the 
number of farms selling milk and 
cream fell from 2,006,831 to 1,- 
474,699, about 25 per cent. And 
it's not unreasonable to predict 
that in another generation fewer 
than 500,000 dairy farms will fill 
all of our milk needs. 

Note this: 325,000 forty-cow 
herds averaging 10,000 pounds of 
milk per cow would supply more 
milk than consumers buy today. 

Thus, it can be seen that farm- 
ers are a dwindling minority in a 
growing America. Their future 
prosperity rests most certainly on 
an understanding and informed 
citizenry. The time is opportune, 
then, that all of us worked a little 
harder to tell the people how vital 
agriculture, and dairying in par- 
ticular, is to their national securi- 
ty and their economic well-being. 

Consumers’ interests need to be 
explained to farmers and the farm- 
ers’ interests need to be explained 
to consumers since they have a 
mutual concern. In press, radio, 
and television there is a move- 
ment to control men’s minds. These 
groups strive to promote ideas, 
products, causes, sales, institutions, 
organizations, security, and safety. 


These facts are important... 


Dairying is the greatest single 
source of farm income in the na- 
tion, in fact, one-fifth of it, In 
1956, the farm income from dairy 
products and dairy cattle sold for 
meat purposes was $6 billion. The 
dairy industry is the greatest cus- 
tomer for America’s truck manu- 
facturers. 

In 1958, there were 22,357,000 
dairy cows on America’s 1% mil- 
lion dairy farms. Estimated pro- 
duction was at the high level of 
126.1 billion pounds. Square milk 
bottles (8 inches high) filled with 
this amount of milk and stacked 
one on top of the other would 
reach to the moon 30 times. 

The dairy cow is a marvelous 





food factory. No other beast or 
bird, no other man-operated man- 
ufacturing machine or plant is 
more efficient in the production 
of food for man. She is the num- 
ber one soil conservationist. Pros- 
perity follows wherever she goes. 

Historically, she has been in- 
separable from human progress. 


Man has migrated more often in 
search of green pastures for his 
cows than for any other cause. 
In view of the importance of 
dairying and the intrinsic worth 
and nobility of the cow, and the 
unfair price the farmer is getting 
in the nation’s economy, it is dis- 
heartening to note what a brutal, 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


by Melvin Scholl 


concentrated attack farmers are 
getting now in the public press. 

Scarcely an issue of any business 
or consumer publication comes out 
that does not have some base ref- 
erence to the “scandalous” farm 
subsidies, the “profiteering” of 
farmers, and financial ruin 
they are bringing to America, Ap- 







































































Trademark 


New, low-cost lightweight plastic for 
the farm ... tough and flexible... 
resists cold, heat, acid, moisture... 
puncture and tear-resistant, too! 


POLYFILM.. . handiest 


Wherever you live, you can farm better 
with PoLyruM® .. . and, it'll more 
than pay for itself in reduced crop 
losses, better quality feed and many 
more efficient farming operations. 


Whether you are a dairy farmer who 
stacks baled hay, a cattle feeder using 
trench silos, a vegetable grower who 
mulches, a tobacco farmer who fumi- 
gates his seedbed, or a dry-land 
rancher who irrigates . . . there’s a 
job for POLYFILM on your farm. 


This versatile new heavy-duty film is 
useful in temporary buildings, as 
weather protection during construc- 
tion, moisture barriers for new build- 
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ntly these editors have come 
to feel that the farm program is 
financial 


consuming 
public through high food prices, 
and against which a consumers’ 
revolt is brewing. 

The furor has become so intense, 
so biased, and so unreasoning as 
to cast confusion and suspicion in- 
to the public mind. It has caused 
farm problem legislation to be- 
come hopelessly deadlocked. 

It is tragic enough when the 
dairy cow has to subsist on a sub- 
sidy, not on sales of her products, 
without the press making such 
false allegations against her. 

The truth behind the farm pro- 
gram has never been better des- 





cribed than in an article in Cap- 
per’s Farmer (December 1958), 
“What city. people should know 
about farmers.” 

These salient facts are noted, by 
permission of the publishers. In 
the past 18 years farmers have 
boosted their efficiency as much 
as in the preceding 120 years. 
Farmers have much more help 
from city workers than they did 
100 years ago. They are, there- 
fore, free to specialize in produ- 
cing food. And, since the early 
1940's, the combined per-acre yield 
of 18 leading field crops has in- 
creased dramatically—40 per cent. 

Last year, some 60 cents out of 
every dollar we Americans spent 
for food went to the people who 


hought, handled, sold, processed 





1957, with ever-increasing infla- 
tion, farm prices actually de- 
creased 20 per cent (from $15.1 
billion total farm income in 1952 





thing since 


ings, pond liners—even for home-made 
swimming pools and ice skating rinks. 
The low cost of POLYFILM makes it a 
practical all-purpose farming “tool”. 


POLYFILM is water resistant—makes an 
ideal ditch and pond liner, foundation 
wall sealer; it even floats and will 
reduce evaporation from tanks and 
ponds. Silage can be protected from 
spoilage longer by keeping a high per- 
centage of air from entering the silo. 
Wind and rain resistant, POLYFILM 
makes an effective cover for fertilizer, 
building materials or equipment. 
Where prolonged exposure to sunlight 


baling wire 


is expected, black POLYFILM is recom- 
mended. POLYFILM is heat and cold 
proof—remains flexible to —60°F. 
Tough and lightweight, a 20-Ib. roll of 
4 mil potyrim will cover 1,000 
square feet. Its durability usually per- 
mits re-use, reducing your cost-per-job. 


Put POLYFILM to work on your farm 
or ranch today . . . discover the sav- 
ings possible with this handy farming 
“tool”. Ask your nearby Dow dealer 
for POLYFILM in the colorful carton 
which doubles as an easy-to-use dis- 
penser . . . there’s a size, color and 
thickness to match your farming needs. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY - MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 




























































POLYFILM in the handy take-out 
ps a! box is available in clear 
and black; 1- to 32-foot widths; 
1% to 8 mil thickness, and up to 
1,000-foot lengths. 













terials for industry, 
1957 got only 4 per cent of the 
national income. And during 
time, the cost of practically all 


the farmer’s 
has increased (up some $3.7 bil- 
lion from 1952). This is what 
farmers are talking about when 
they mention “cost-price , 
The “man-in-the-street” 
eously assumes that farmers are 
the chief recipients of subsidies. 
The amount of farm subsidies has 
been greatly exaggerated in the 
minds of many. In the past 50 
years, for every $1,000 this coun- 
try has spent for subsidies, the 
farmer has received only $5. 


Subsidies several times greater 
than farm subsidies are given non- 
agricultural industries through 
tariffs, tax exemptions, rapid tax 
amortization certificates, advan- 
tageous postal rates, subsidies to 
airlines, railroads, American. ship- 
ping lines, schools, the petroleum 
industry, housing, and so forth. 
We don’t hear much about these 
subsidies in industry. Only. farm 
subsidies make headlines. 


The 1960 U.S. Department of 
Agriculture budget ($5.4 billion) 
is something of a catchall. Many 
of the items have nothing to do 
with supporting farm prices, but 
are primarily a public service. A 
very large proportion of the sums 
that have been paid farmers un- 
der this program have been pumped 
almost directly into the economy 
—affecting, as these expenditures 
fan out, industrial production, city 
employment, and consumer income. 
It has been well said that given 
money a farmer will spend it. 


Part of the agricultural budget, 
of course, is in the form of loans 
—all paid back with interest. Take 
the $650 million items for loans 
through REA and FHA — loans 
that are a booster for all business 
and industry. REA, for example, 
has made the farmer a big user 
of electricity. Today he is a top 
market for all kinds of electrical 
equipment and home appliances. 

Money that the government al- 
locates to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation (CCC) for support 
loans does not disappear into thin 
air. CCC through its disposal op- 
erations is recovering some 70 
cents on the dollar, according to 
actual figures in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture budget office. 

The public needs to be remind- 
ed that food surpluses are always 
a blessing, not a curse, in- 
sure abundance and reasonable 
prices. The time may come — in- 
deed it may not be too far dis- 
tant—when we will become a 
“have-not” nation in a land cap- 
able of producing food. The his- 
toric truth is that the critical fac- 
tor in all decay of empires has 
been the shrinking of fertile land 
coupled with increasing population. 


Ultimately, the one great hope 
of the dairy industry lies in the 
yet unexplored and fertile field of 
public relations. Now is the time 
to sow the seeds of communica- 
tion if we may expect the harvest 
of good markets and prices for 
our products, Successful operation 
of a dairy farm from an economic 
point of view is a necessary ob- 
jective but it is not the major ob- 
jective in life. Improvement of 
the community and the nation in 
which the farm family lives is an 
essential part of their objective. 
Broad public contacts and obser- 
vations make more useful and 
happy citizens. 
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MEYER Saves the Leaves 





Leaves Stay on Stems 
when SLOW ROLLED 


MEYER Conditioning Rolls revolve slower . . . because they are 
fed by an exclusive, separate pick-up — and do NOT rely on high 
speed in order to pick up the hay. When high speed rolls are used, 
hay is grabbed up and forced through . . . leaves are lost. With the 
MEYER, the hay is lifted and fed through the slower-moving rolls 
which thoroughly but gently crack the entire stems without crimping 
and gently press the leaves. The leaves a MEYER saves put more 
dollars into your pocket, yet MEYER is priced lower. 


Exclusive large-diameter rotary pick-up 
floats freely over rocks and terraces .. . 
lifts and feeds heavy or thin hay .. . on 
smooth or uneven, rocky ground. Exclusive 
non-clogging steel rolls crack entire stems 
uniformly ... revolve slowly enough to keep 
leaves on stems. Both conditioning rolls are 
roller-chain driven. 


Condition while you cut. Use your own mower with Model 675, or get Model 680 with 
built-in-mower, a MEYER patented feature. Model 205, without separate pick-up, is for 
use on smooth, rock-and-terrace-free fields. Does superior job to crimper-type machine. 


Write For New Literature, Prices, and Name of MEYER Dealer 


MEVER MEG. CO. sox 1755, morron, amos 


MEYER — maker of famous MEYER elevators — is the original and oldest 
manufacturer of hay conditioners — with over five years more experi- 
ence than all other makes. 
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DAISY Cattle Marker. 


Solid brass tags and | 
brass-plated chain 

No. 21—FOR NECK 
Case-hardened chain. 
Tag numbered both 
sides. $18.25 per doz- 
en delivered. 

No. 17—FOR HORNS. | 
Case-hardened chain. | 
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vered. 
No. 38—DOUBLE PLATE NECK MARKER. 


MILK TANK BRUSH 
nquestionably the w f ' Combination strap webbing and heavy chain, 


Ask y ~ re marker plates. $14.50 per dozen de- 
vered. 
Write for catalog. Sample mailed for $1.00, 
GOLDEN ARROW FARMS 
Dept. C, P.O. Box? Huntington, Indiana 


FLOUR CITY 
BRUSH CO. 
1501 4th Ave. So. 



















3) - -WAY ’f 
Sugar - Gase 


FLY KILLER 


DEADLIEST Ly Killer Lot Discovered / 


Pure cane sugar impregnated with powerful new chemical ! Sto 
flies dead in their tracks! Flys are attracted to it, feast on it, die 
within seconds. Kills flies by the millions. Keeps on killing them for 
weeks after application 


EASY TO APPLY! Just scatter Die-Fly 
wherever flies are a problem, or dis- 
solve Die-Fly in water and paint or 
spray on surfaces where flies gather 
Economical! A single pound treats 
4000 sa. ft. 





SEND 


$398 


Postpacd =] 











| 
Dept. DF-41 8701 No. 29th St. — Omaha, Nebraske | 
Enclosed find § for which please send | 
| 

| 

| 


5-18. ‘‘Shaker-Spout"’ Cans of Die-Fly postpaid: 
Number 








Nemo. —_ 
Address_ 











HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Before buying a 
used baler... 


. .. check for parts that will have to be replaced 
and add this extra cost to purchase price. Then 
compare the total price to that of a new baler. 


by Melvin E. Long 


HE purchase of used, rather 

than new machinery, is one 

method of reducing the total 
capital investment required on your 
farm. However, if you are to make 
a good investment, rather than buy- 
ing the former owner’s “headaches,” 
you must observe carefully the con- 
dition of the machine considered. 

By using the following check list, 
you can consider each item in de- 
tail. Remember, most used ma- 
chines are not “good as new” in 
all respects. It will very likely be 
necessary to make some repairs or 
replacements. 

Some repairs may be so expen- 
sive as to make the machine a 
poor buy, while others may be only 
minor repair items. 

The probable repair cost varies 
so greatly among different makes 
and conditions of balers, that it is 
impossible to list prices that would 
apply in each individual case. The 
safest procedure here is to check 
with the local dealer handling the 
particular make of baler that you 
are considering. 

1, General condition. Check paint 
and sheet metal. These items may 
give you a clue to the type of care 
that the former owner has given 
the baler. While these items them- 
selves may not affect the operation, 
a baler that appears to have been 
carelessly maintained should be 
checked very carefully in respect 
to all the working parts. 

2. PTO drive. Check the condi- 


EXAMINING A USED BALER before purchasing can save 
you headaches later on. The knotter can be one of the main 


tion of the bearings in. the support- 
ing hangers and the bearings or 
bushings in the universal joints. 
Does the telescoping portion work 
freely? Is the PTO coupling the 
same size as the PTO shaft on 
your tractor? Some tractors have 
1%-inch diameter PTO shafts, and 
others have 1%-inch diameter PTO 
shafts. Conversion kits generally 
are available for tractor or baler. 

8. Gear cases. Open all gear cases 
and inspect condition of gear teeth. 
If they are pitted and scored, you 
may have an expensive repair bill. 

4. Engine. If the baler has its 
own engine, check the same items 
as on any stationary engine. Do 
plugs have oily desposits? If so, it 
may be an oil burner. 

Check compression by hand crank- 
ing. If compression seems weak, 
squirt some engine oil into each 
cylinder through spark plug hole. 
Reinstall plugs, and crank by hand 
again. If this restores compression, 
the engine probably needs a ring 
job. If oil does not restore com- 
pression, valves may need grinding. 

Also, check such things as the 
radiator and hoses, air cleaner sys- 
tem, fuel tank and lines, and bat- 
tery. Does it start readily? 

5. Needles, Needles must be 
aligned properly to prevent wear 
and breakage. If they are worn 
or twisted, they will need replacing. 

6. Plunger blocks, Do the plung- 
er blocks provide close fit into baler 
chamber? Excess clearance indi- 


trouble spots. Check gears for broken, chipped, or worn teeth. 
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cates wear. Worn blocks will need 
replacement. 

7. Knotter. This can be one of 
the main trouble spots. Check the 
gears for broken, chipped, or worn 
teeth. Observe whether the worm 
gear has been adjusted in an ef- 
fort to correct for worn parts. 

8. Belts and sheaves. Examine 
all belts as well as the sheaves 
upon which they operate. If all the 
various tension-adjusting devices 
are near their limit, you may have 
to replace several belts in the near 
future. Check for signs of breaks 
or other injury to belts. Look at 
undersides as well as topsides. Any 
damaged sheaves will need to be 
repaired or replaced. 

9. Sprockets and chains. Wear 
on roller chain links generally indi- 
cates that sprockets are out of line. 
Check to see if sprocket alignment 
can be corrected. Worn chains and 
worn sprocket teeth often occur to- 
gether. Replacement of all exces- 
sively-worn chain drive parts will 
be necessary. 

10. Slip clutches. Are faces rust- 
ed together? If so, they have not 
been giving protection, and drive 
members beyond the clutches may 
be damaged. If the slip clutch faces 
are worn excessively, they have op- 
erated too often, and some part of 
the baler beyond the clutch has 
not been working properly. 

1l. Bearings and shafts. Check 
all the shafts and bearings for free 
play. Have another person turn the 
machine slowly by hand while you 
check each bearing. Excess free 
play indicates a worn shaft, worn 
bearing, or both. 

12. Tires and wheels. Normally, 
tires should not be worn excessive- 
ly, unless the baler has been trans- 
ported extensively on hard roads. 

Check for damage to sidewalls, 
caused either by underinflation or 
cuts caused by hitting trash. 

Jack up each wheel and check 
for free play in the wheel bearing 
by attempting to “rock” the wheel 
on the shaft. If the wheel seems 
loose, remove the hub cap and in- 
spect the bearing. In some cases, 





proper operation can be restored by 
simply tightening the nut on the 
spindle. If the bearing itself is 
worn, replacement probably will 
be necessary. 

13, Parts and service. Is there 
a local dealer who sells the make 
of baler you are considering? 

Does he have an adequate supply 
of repair parts and experienced 
service personnel? 

Any machine eventually is going 
to require repair parts. Any extra 
delay in obtaining parts for your 
baler in the busy season is almost 
certain to cost you many dollars 
of loss in crop value. 





Colvard to Mississippi 


Dr. Dean W. Colvard, dean of 
agriculture at North Carolina State 
College since 1953, will become 
president of Mississippi State Uni- 
versity July 1. 

A graduate of Berea College in 
Kentucky in 1935, he earned his 
master’s degree in animal science 
from the University of Missouri 
and his doctorate from Purdue 
University. From 1938 to 1946, he 
was superintendent of research 
stations at Swannanoa, Waynes- 
ville, and Laurel Springs, North 
Carolina. He joined the animal 
industry department at North Car- 
olina State in 1947 and was named 
department head a year later. 


J. E. Stallard retires 


J. E. Stallard, in charge of Wis- 
consin’s DHIA program since 1944, 
retires this year. 

A graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin in 1913, he farmed for 
himself and spent 17 years as a 
county agent before joining the 
university staff. 

Instrumental in developing test- 
ing labs in almost every Wiscon- 
sin county, Stallard’s efforts helped 
to double the number of cows in 
the DHIA program. There were 
more than 390,000 last year. 





Bottema Holstein shatters national record 





A 4-year-old Holstein, Zeldenrust 
Mistress Roxann, owned by Ray 
Bottema, Beech Grove, Ind., has 
recently completed a 365-day lac- 
tation in which she produced 35,- 
578 pounds of milk, 1,636 pounds 
of butterfat. 

This is not only the national but- 
terfat record for registered Hol- 
steins milked three times daily, re- 
gardless of age, but it is the sec- 
ond highest butterfat record ever 
made by a registered Holstein cow. 

The record is second only to the 
one completed in January by Prin- 
cess Breezewood R A Patsy, owned 
by Gelbke Brothers, Ohio, that pro- 








duced 1,866 pounds of fat. In the 
3-time division, the previous high 
was 1,529 pounds butterfat, posted 
in 1959 by Jasmine Design Mer- 
cedes, Budd Farm, Belleville, Mich. 

The new champion also holds the 
national record for junior 2-year- 
olds milked 3x. In 1958 she pro- 
duced 26,817 pounds milk, 1,101 
pounds butterfat. 

A daughter of Zeldenrust Master 
Stroke, bred in the Bottema herd, 
“Roxann” is classified Excellent. 
Her most recent testing period was 
started at the age of 4 years, 2 
months. She averaged more than 
97 pounds of milk a day for the 
entire year. 
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You're right, Bossy — but really, it’s not too diffi- 
cult to tell a Girton Deluxe ‘‘atmospheric’’ Farm Tank from 
another make, especially when you're cleaning one, You 
see, Girton’s unique one-piece counter-balanced cover 
lifts up as easily as the cover on a little jewel box. When 
up — all interior surfaces are in full view and well within 
reach — even for the little lady! : 


There are no surfaces you can’t see, no bridges in 
your way to hide dirt or strain your back under, no sharp 
corners. 

What about automatic cleaning? 
The low height and one-piece 
cover of the Girton Deluxe 
make it quicker and less ex- 
pensive to hand clean 
than to clean mechan- 
ically. Honest Injun! 







THIS IS A 
GIRTON DELUXE 
FARM TANK 


So, if you’re going to buy a Farm Tank, do yourself 























and your whole family a favor — get an easy-to-clean Girton 
Deluxe! Send for our fully illustrated bulletin. 
eh de og ew DS a YS es <r ae eed 
a 
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That's our story in a nutshell—folks are 
talking with greater enthusiasm than ever 
before about CLENESCO dairy farm 
products. The good news travels from 
neighbor to neighbor about safe and 
skin-gentle CLENESCO SANITIZER for bulk 
tanks, milking machines and utensils, and 
non-foaming CLENESCO CIRCULATE and 
PIPE LINE ACID for pipe line milking 


systems. You'll find there’s a Cowles 
CLENESCO product to handle any milk- 
house clean-up problem. 


CLENESCO! 


Send for free sample of CLENESCO 
SANITIZER. Money back guarantee on all 
CLENESCO products, 


1885 — 765th Anniversary — 1960 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


7016 Euclid Avenue + Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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Allen Hetts (right) and herdsman, Hiroshi 
Hashimukai (Japanese agricultural trainee), 
shown with part of the Crescent Beauty Holstein 
breeding herd. One-third of the cows have 
production records of over 600 Ibs. fat on twice- 
a-day milking. 


When drouth burned out the 
grass on Crescent Beauty 
Farm at Ft. Atkinson, Wisc., 
Allen Hetts started feeding 
oat silage. “I fed about 150 
tons during July and August 
to my 25 Holsteins and 18 
heifers. They really loved 
this silage and went after it 
like green pasture,”’ says 
Mr. Hetts. 

One pound of Grass 
Silo-Joy was used per ton, 
spread over the load. It 
helped make topnotch feed 
with a clean sweet smell that 
cows relished—even though 
oats were cut in the late milk 
stage. Mr. Hetts states that 
his cows maintained good 
flesh and milked heavier in 
July and August compared to 
the same months a year ago. 


Silo-Joy stops silage stink. .. pre- 
vents milk off-odor . . . increases 
silage intake ...puts lush pasture 
palatability in every feeding. 








Sacer iteibids 1 &. pab teeters cltege 
ee 
Suggested retail price 77¢ per Ib. 


SILAGE INTAKE UP 10 LBS. 


The 300 registered Angus cows on CT 
Ranch at Miami, Oklahoma, upped 
silage intake 10 lbs. per head daily 
when we fed out our last crop, reports 
M. K. Hutts, ranch manager. 

We thought we were getting excel- 
lent daily consumption (35 to 40 lbs. 
per head) before, but the herd handled 
1% tons more per day of the Grass 
Silo-Joy treated silage. 

The cost of getting this increased 
tonnage in the herd was nearly negli- 
gible. At 77c per lb., the Silo-Joy 
added only $1.16 for the 114 tons of 
extra daily intake. 


OVER 50,000 TESTS 


Vo-Ag instructors and county agents 
have conducted over 50,000 feeding 
trials with Sile-Joy flavored silages 
and hay. Their reports reveal that 
feed intake was improved on 95% of 
the tests with silage for dairy cattle 

. on 97% with hay for dairy cattle 

. on 92% with silage for beef cattle 

.. on 99% with hay for beef cattle. 


See your feed dealer for supplies of both Silo-Joy products. Also 


ask him for FREE one cow feeding sample or return coupon to us. 








My feed dealer is 


FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Please send FREE one cow feeding sample of Grass Silo-Joy and Corn Silo-Joy. 


vin SE cxteieaiian 


tons corn silage per year. 





My favorite feed brand is. 


i 

I 3037 N. Clork Street - Dept. HD-610 - Chicago 14, Illinois 
i 
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Approved Silo-Joy 
manufacturers: 


ALABAMA 
Farm tye 9 & Supply Co. 
’ Alabama 
aqreone 


‘an Waters a Remere, ine. 
by * -s 
CALIFORNIA 


Waters & FR Inc. 
Los Angeles, Cali 
Van Waters & R » Inc. 
San Fi ifornia 
COLORADO 
Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 
» Colorado 
GEORGIA 


wane Milling Co., Augusta, Ga. 
Waters & Rogers, Inc., Boise, Ida. 


Van 
INDIANA 
Anchor Serum Co. of Indiana, Inc. 
row aeee Indiana 
Alstott Feed 4 Supply Co., Inc. 


Ft. ge, 
Ames inte’ ‘Products Company 
A , lowa 
Foxbiit Feed Company 
Des Moines, towa 
Kidman's Standard Stock Powder Co. 
Des Moines, towa 
Ociwein Co., Inc 


8 
T Mill & Elevator Company 
ansas 


KENTUCKY 
Pes _ Ranrtean Mills, Inc. 
ing Green, K y 
Repincen? Milling Co. 
entuck 


Lexington, Bowling Green 
Somerset and Greenville, 
ne 


Cooperative, inc. 
» Maryland 


fe. Kentucky 


rederick 
a i am 
and 


issouri 

Mills, tne. 
Kansas City, Missouri 

a 


Co. 
Nobraska City, Nebraska 
H & L Sales Company 
Grand Isiand, Nebraska 
NEW —— 
. Ba 


Cooperative Feed Dealers, Inc. 
ingh: on, New York 
International Stock Food Corp. 
Waverly, w York 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Anchor my of Carolina 


erum Compa 
Meee North Carolina 


"Oot Leaf Mineral Co., Bluffton, Ohic 

Zehr & Company, Wauseon, Ohio 
OREGON 

Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 


Portiand, Oregon 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Altman's Mills 
nm, Pennsylvania 


itores 

reencastie, Pennsylvania 
Flory Milling Y 

Bangor, Pennsylvania 

ide and Thompson, inc. 
?- Pennsytvania 


& Compa 
ew Castle, Ponneyivania 
Mig. and Supply Co. 


Vee ~ Vitamin & Mineral Prod. Co. 
- Spring, Pennsylvania 
TENNESSE 


Ry ~ Mills 
le, Tennessee 





Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
VIRGINIA 
Gleco Milling Compan 


Chartottesvilie, Vi nt 
Culpeper Farmer's Cooperative 
Culpeper, Virginia 


Producer’s Cooperative Association 
Richmond, Virginia 
WASHINGTON 
Van Waters 


RB. Ine. 
eae: ashin 
wee NSIN _ 
Ansorge Distributing Co. 
Citlett, Wisconsin 
Sales 


hi Falls, Wisconsin 
«bg COLUMBIA 
ve Waters & Rogers, inc. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
our ear 
bapernattonad Stock Food Co., Ltd. 
erento, Ontario, Canada 
SWITZERLAND 
Interchemie A 


» Zurich, Switzertand 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





TORNADO 
funnel of fury 


A tornado moves from southwest 
to northeast. Your life may de- 
pend on getting out of its path. 


by Grover Brinkman 


A MAN who survived a tornado 

at Desloge, Mo., later received 
a letter from a farmer living near 
Addieville, Ill., enclosing an invoice 
bearing his name and address, It 
had been blown to the Illinois farm 
by the tornado — more than 100 
miles, airline distance. 

Another Illinois woman found a 
church collection envelope that had 
been blown from Flat River, Mo., 
even farther away. 

This is mute evidence of a tor- 
nado’s fury. Often, tornadoes are 
freakish, hedge-hopping like kan- 
garoos, striking one farm, missing 
the next. But, one thing about a 
tornado never varies. They invar- 
iably travel from the southwest 
into the northeast. 

To read this will take but a few 
minutes, but it may save your 
life if you remember that the fun- 
nel-like clouds always rear in the 
southwest, travel to the northeast. 

Usually, tornadoes cut a narrow 
swath. Some of them are only a 
few hundred yards in width, most 
of them less than a half a mile 
in damageable area. So, if you 
see a tornado-like cloud approach- 
ing, the best way to protect your- 
self is to run—at right angles to 
the approaching funnel. This means 
to the northwest or the southeast. 

Moments count! 

Seconds even count! Get the car, 
or walk, or run. But get out of 
its path! Sometimes there isn't 
time, Then your best bet is shelter 
—the southwest corner of the 
basement, If the house blows off 
the foundation, this would be the 
safest spot. First, open windows 
to keep your house from explod- 
ing. Remember, if it collapses, 
falling bricks and timbers crash- 
ing into the basement are just as 
dangerous as the storm itself. 

A roadside ditch often is your 
best bet. A man saved himself on 
an open prairie by crawling into 
a highway culvert. 

But, if you have a few minutes 
before it strikes, try getting out 
of its path, for nothing is safe in- 
side that whirling funnel. Twist- 
ers vary in their speed. Some trav- 
el slow, others much faster. 

Tornadoes by the dozens have 
struck the Midwest in the past 
year, and another season will see 
the same thing. Watch your ba- 
rometer. If it is steadily falling, 
watch the southwestern sky. With 
radio and TV storm warning pro- 
grams, your chance to outlive a 
tornado grows better each year. 

But, never underestimate the 
fury of a tornado. A twister cap- 
able of driving wheat straw deep 
into oak trees, of denuding chick- 
ens of their feathers as they run, 
of lifting and smashing farm build- 
ings like matchwood, has no re- 
spect for human life. 
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Incentive payments... 


(Continued from page 615) 


sometimes not easily understood. 
Some short cut method of profit 
calculation seems best for profit 
sharing plans. 

Here is how one dairyman com- 
putes “profit” for this purpose: 





The plan should not hamper man- 
agement decisions the operator has 
to make, and should not be an at- 
tempt to shift financial risk to the 
hired man. Most important, it must 
not be a substitute for good wages 








Milk Ce Fed Hough , 
sales t 
Calves sold ar gt * straw, 
Hired labor Liesisaianadis 
Total receipts S$ Current miscellaneous 
Less total —_._ expenses 
Insurance scditiataettiamibaiages 
Use of equi t 
Use of cattle 
Profit $___+__. Total expenses $ 





LOUDEN CLEANS YOUR BARN 
WHILE YOU DO OTHER CHORES 





AND 
YOUR BARN 
IS CLEANER 








The hired man receives a basic 
wage plus 10 per cent of the profit. 
The cattle use charge is $5 per 
head per month. The equipment use 
charge is 10 per cent of the value 
of equipment per year on equip- 
ment allocated to the dairy. 

Any one of the expense items in- 
cluded could be eliminated, or oth- 
ers could be added. The fewer 
items involved, the simpler the cal- 
culation. The more items, the more 
accurate the profit calculation. 


Some do’s and don’ts .. . 


An incentive plan should reward 
the hired man for improved per- 
formance, and should be based on 
something he can help control, The 
plan ought to be simple and easily 
understood, and the payment should 
be large enough to induce better 
performance. If possible, payment 
should be made monthly rather than 
annually. 


and good labor relations. 

It’s a good idea to put the agree- 
ment in writing. This helps both 
parties understand the arrangement, 
and assures the hired man that the 
offer will be fulfilled. 

The agreement should include the 
following points: 

¢ The purpose of the agreement. 

« Responsibilities of hired man. 

¢ The method of calculating and 

making the payment. 

* The duration of the agreement. 

* A method to arbitrate disputes. 

An effective incentive plan re- 
quires planning. It needs to be 
thoroughly discussed with the hired 
man prior to its start. The man 
must understand that the manner 
in which he performs his job in- 
fluences the size of the payment. 
An agreement that fulfills the prin- 
ciples discussed here is likely to 
satisfy both the farmer and his 
hired man. THE END 





National Holstein 
Champions 


Miss Phyllis Poehls and John 
Carlin have been named National 
Holstein Champions by the Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association of Amer- 
ica, Both will be guests of honor 
at the Diamond Jubilee Conven- 
tion of the association at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., May 30 to June 2, 

Miss Poehls, 18-year-old daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Louis Poehls, 
Belvidere, Ill., has developed a herd 
of 12 registered Holsteins during 
her 8 years in 4-H work, 


The project literally started from 
scratch in 1952 when she borrowed 
money to buy her first club calf. 
She repaid the loan by mowing 
lawns and baby sitting for neigh- 
bors and with wages she earned 
as tractor driver and milking ma- 
chine operator on the family’s 160- 
acre farm. 

Phyllis was a member of Boone 
County’s 4-H team at the Illinois 
State Fair in both 1957 and 1959, 
was high scoring individual last 


year. She also competed at the 
National Dairy Cattle Congress as 
a member of Illinois’ 4-H team, 
which placed fourth last year. She 
is a freshman at Northern Illinois 
University in DeKalb where she igs 
majoring in extension education, 


John Carlin, the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. J, W. Carlin, Smolan, Kans., 
is a sophomore at Kansas State 
University. A veteran of 11 years 
of 4-H and FFA projects, he has 
developed a herd of 12 registered 
Holsteins valued at $5,450. In ad- 
dition, he owns 19 more in part- 
nership with his father. 

John started his own herd in 
1949. Last year he sold more than 
$2,800 worth of milk from his 6 
cows, Also a successful dairy cat- 
tle judge, John has had several 
animals in the Junior All-Ameri- 
can contest, and in 1958 repre- 
sented Kansas at the National 4-H 
Club Congress. Over and above 
his dairy cattle work, he has com- 
pleted 13 projects in beef feeding, 
hogs, wheat, alfalfa, and tractor 
maintenance. 
















BECAUSE LOUDEN GETS 
BOTH SOLIDS AND LIQUIDS 


With a Louden cleaner in your barn, 
all you do is flip a switch. Your Louden 
“Transfer-type’ Barn Cleaner takes 
over while you go to other chores. And 








Longer lasting 

New di eS ee 
bearing carbon steel. It’s tou 
and will last for years. “ypiagedlare 


what a job it does! poe = ) 7d _ voy ag 
condi , crus er. § 
Gets both solids and liquids } greeny ae teat drive 
Gutter chain travels at 14 ft. hy min- unit crossover can be located out- 
times. side the barn. 


ute. Stays in the gutter at 
Each paddle deposits its load into the 


elevator hopper. Elevator paddlessweep Get complete information on how 


gh hopper at 55 ft. per minute. can help give you a cleaner 
Fast enough to carry both solids and barn. Mail the coupon today. There's 
liquids up and out, with no run-back, no obligation, 
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DAIRY 





Baird Hammond, General Manager of General Cochran Farm, Ft. Plain, N. Y., home 
of one of the outstanding Holstein herds in the country, controls hornflies this fast, 
easy way. When hand-dusted as directed, Du Pont “‘Marlate” methoxychlor does not 
result in residues in milk. 


For fast, easy, economical fly control 
hand-dust Du Pont Marlate® methoxychlor 


No other insecticide is easier or more economical to use than methoxy- 
chlor. No other gives longer-lasting, more effective protection. One 
tablespoonful of Du Pont methoxychlor (“Marlate” 50 or Dairy Cattle 
Insecticide) per cow, applied just as it comes from the bag, will control 
hornflies for about three weeks. One 4-lb. bag treats 20 to 30 cows fora 


on 


Also, use “Marlate’”’ methoxychlor to kill flies 
in the barn and on the premises. For either use, 
simply follow directions on the bag. artes 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER UVING 


On all chemicals, always follow label instructions ++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


and warnings carefully. 








Careless use of 2,4-D 


.». has caused widespread damage to susceptible crops in the Midwest. Losses 
can be prevented by taking the following precautions. 


weed control in your corn 

and grain fields? Or 2,4,5-T 

for killing weeds and brush in your 

fence rows? If you do, plan your 

spraying so that you won’t damage 

your own or your neighbor’s sus- 
ceptible crops. 

These weed killers do not “know” 

the difference between weed and 


D* YOU plan to use 2,4-D for 


other broad-leaf plants. They are 
toxic to a wide variety of culti- 
vated plants such as grapes, toma- 
toes, cotton, soybeans, chrysanthe- 
mum, and birch trees. 

The first symptoms, drooping and 
curling of the younger leaves, may 
appear within three or four hours 
after exposure to the weed killer. 

Later symptoms include fan- 


shaped leaves with prominent, al- 
most parallel veins. The top and 
lateral shoots become twisted. The 
stem and tap root may split open 
near the soil line. 

Symptoms may persist for sev- 
eral weeks following exposure to 
weed killers. Normal growth will 
then be resumed unless additional 
exposurés have occurred. Most rap- 








et up to a ton more milk 


FROM EVERY COW IN YOUR HERD 








BEFORE CALVING... This cow was fitted on the 
PIONEER Program for 60 days before calving. Note 
the excellent “dry cow" body condition. 





AFTER COMPLETING RECORD... 
cow after having produced 23,044 Ibs. of milk and 
941 Ibs. of fat as a 4 year old. Note the extreme 


. The same 


Feed PIONEER Dry and Freshening 


HERE’S PROOF! experienced dairymen know that 


many of their best cows just can’t eat enough for sustained 
high production during the months right after calving. This 
means they’ve got to draw on body reserve—or production 
falls. That’s why cows in good body flesh at freshening always 
out-produce those in a run-down condition. Experimental 
work also proves the value of taking better care of dry cows. 
Tennessee Experiment Station says, “A cow will produce from 
12 to 20 pounds of extra milk for each pound of body weight 
gained while dry.”” Minnesota tests showed that dry cow feed- 
ing increased production over a ton of milk per cow! Similar 
results have been shown from many other experimental sta- 
tions, DHIA records, and herd testing programs. 


Experimental data proves the real value of feeding dry cows 
an ample ration. It’s like putting money in the bank, so you 
can draw on it later when the need is greater. 

In fact, 600 pounds of Pioneer Dry and Freshening will yield 
an extra ton of milk per cow. That’s a profit of $66 per cow, 
based on feed cost of $4 per cwt., milk sold at $4.50! Multiply 
that by the number of cows in your herd and you'll see why 
we say Pioneer Dry and Freshening will pay a real return on 


your feed dollar investment. 


Production 


Settled 


dairyness and exceptional body condition shown 


after this cow produced 11% tons of milk. 


Good Cows... 


Cartersville, Ge. * 


Good Management and 
PIONEER FEEDS Make Great Partners 


RED COMB PIONEER MILLS, INC. 
141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


MALS. Chicogo, ML * Wilmington, Del. * Marsholl, Mo. * Lexington, Ky. 
Springdole, Ark * Mentone, ind. 


Some profiteble deolerthip: cvoiloble in high potenticl oreo: 


@ Less Trouble Getting Cows 


@ Strong, Vigorous Calves 


PIONEER, the feed of champions 


Competitively priced for every herd. In the show ring or 
in the stanchion, Pioneer-fed cows are winners. Breed class 
leaders and prize-winning cows at leading fairs, shows, and 
expositions are fed Pioneer Dry and Freshening feed. You 
don’t need to raise show animals to get the real pay-off from 
this great dairy feed. The biggest prize of all is the sustained 
high production made possible when you feed Pioneer Dry and 
Freshening during the dry period and for 3 months after fresh- 
ening. You'll like the price, too. Compare before you buy. 
GET PIONEER DRY AND FRESHENING AT YOUR 
LOCAL DEALER’S. 


PIONEER builds profits by 
fitting your cows for 
© Up to 25% Increased 


@ Ease in Calving 


@ Quick Elimination of 
Placenta 


@ Less Udder Congestion 


e@ Higher Herd Health 











HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


by M. B. Linn 


id development of symptoms and 
most rapid killing of plants take 
place during the early part of the 
growing season. Plants are likely 
to be least susceptible when grow- 
ing in soil with a low moisture con- 
tent or low fertility. 

If tomato plants are exposed on- 
ly to light dosages of 2,4-D or 
2,4,5-T, leaves become distorted and 
some of the flowers drop off. The 
fruit becomes heart-shaped and 
tends to ripen when small. 

At heavier dosages, tomato foli- 
age is more severely damaged and 
the fruit will crack open. New and 
unaffected foliage often will cover 
up symptoms of previous injury on 
the older, lower leaves. 

Cultivated varieties and wild spe- 
cies of grape are perhaps the most 
sensitive of all common plants to 
weed-killer injury. They are use- 
ful as indicator plants in deter- 
mining if 2,4-D or 2,4,5-T has con- 
taminated a farm or garden. 

In soybeans, puckering and dis- 
tortion of the leaves is a common 
symptom. Other symptoms such as 
curvature of the stem and failure 
to set pods may not be apparent 
until the plants have matured and 
lost their leaves. Weed-killer in- 
jury in soybeans is sometimes dif- 
ficult to diagnose since virus dis- 
eases or wind and rainstorms can 
cause similar reactions. 


Half-mile radius . . . 


Much of the injury to cultivated 
plants in Tilinois has been caused 
by drifting weed-killer mist or 
fumes, Only a few tiny droplets on 
each plant can cause severe dam- 
age or death. Injury to tomatoes 
has been found more than one- 
half mile from the sprayed area. 

The smaller the weed-killer 
droplets, the longer they will float 
in the air. It has been calculated 
that fine droplets released only 10 
feet above the ground in a 3 mile- 
per-hour wind can be carried for 
1 mile before settling to the ground. 

The higher the pressure and the 
smaller the nozzle-opening used in 
spraying, the greater will be the 
number of tiny droplets discharged 
into the air. Hollow or full-cone 
nozzles cause more misting than do 
flat-fan-type nozzles. 

The low-volatile esters and the 
amines do not give off fumes as 
readily as do the high-volatile 
esters. However, all forms can 
cause injury from drifting mist. 

Fumes from the high-volatile 
esters may arise from sprayed 
weeds and grass for as long as 
three days after spraying. Thus, 
the combination of drifting fumes 
and mist makes this form exceed- 
ingly hazardous to use in areas of 
vegetable production or around the 
house and garden. 


Follow these precautions .. . 


Several precautions will reduce 
to a minimum the possibility of 
injury from 2,4-D and 2,45-T. Un- 
less these valuable agricultural 
chemicals are applied with care, 
their use in the future may be re- 
stricted by legislation. 


1. Do not use the high-volatile 
esters unless you understand 
thoroughly the hazard to suscepti- 


wipes ~— is mi of plant ont pa- 
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TOMATO PLANT LEAVES on left curled and died from exposure to 
small amount of 2-4-D drift. Normal leaves are shown on the right. 


ble crops from drifting fumes. 

2. Do not use any form of 2,4-D 
or 2,45-T within one-half mile of 
sensitive crops such as grapes, 
tomatoes, and cotton, regardless of 
wind direction. 

3. Use as low a pressure as pos- 
sible and a reasonably high gallon- 
age of water per acre. This should 
never be less than 10 gallons per 
acre and preferably more. 

4. Calibrate the output of your 
sprayer and follow the general di- 
rections for its use given by the 
manufacturer. Our agricultural en- 
gineers suggest flooding type, flat- 
fan nozzles instead of the conven- 
tional flat-fan types for use in the 
neighborhood of susceptible crops. 

5. Keep one sprayer solely for 
the application of 2,4-D and 2,45- 
T. It is very difficult to remove all 
traces of these plant-toxic chemi- 
cals from the tank, pump, supply 
lines, and nozzles by any common 
cleansing method. 

6. Use smoke trails to determine 
wind direction and plan your spray- 
ing so that wind or air currents 
will not carry the weed-killer mist 
in the general direction of sensi- 
tive crops. 

7. When spraying grass areas 
near or around trees and shrubs, 
use weed killers only in amounts 
sufficient to wet lightly the weed 
leaves. Avoid applying the spray 
to slopes immediately above valu- 
able plants. 

When using knapsack or power 


sprayers with a hand-held boom or 
gun, make sure that a minimum 
of mist is discharged into the air 
by using low pressure and keeping 
the spray directed downward. 

8. When buying insecticides or 
fungicides, insist that these be in 
factory-sealed containers and not 
in used containers that may be 
contaminated with 2,4-D or 2,4,5-T, 


9. Granular forms of 2,4-D are 
now available for broad-leaf weed 
control in lawns and other grass 
areas. These forms are less likely 
to volatilize and drift than are 
liquid sprays and are safer to use 
in the vicinity of sensitive crops. 

The new, inverted-emulsion forms 
of these weed killers can be used, 
if adequate equipment is available, 
for weed and brush control along 
fence rows and ditch banks. When 
properly mixed, these formulations 
are much thicker than conventional 
spray liquids and resemble mayon- 
naise in consistency. There are no 
fine droplets; hence there is prac- 
tically no chance of drift. 

Several new herbicides for pre- 
emergence weed control in corn- 
fields have been developed and 
tested. If possible, substitute one 
of these for 24-D if you must 
spray weeds in the neighborhood 
of susceptible crops. Contact the 
weed-control specialist in your 
state college of agriculture for the 
names of these chemicals and how 
to use them. 





you go to hunt the eggs. 





BA 75 Yeats ag... 


There is an “eternal fitness of things” in fowl and hog and 
egg production, it seems, according to the poulterers whose say- 
ings we read by fits and starts. That is, so to speak, there is a 
dairy and a beef breed in hens as well as cows. 

Then a hen is an egg-machine the same as the cow is a milk- 
machine, and the food that goes in at the mouth gives character 
to the products. Starved and cold hens lay starved eggs, or stop 
business, just the same as starved and half-starved frozen cows 
give starved milk or “dry up” — 

Again, the prodigal layer of eggs throws her soul into the 
business and doesn’t show up as a good table fowl so far as car- 
cass is concerned any more than the grand dairy cow does in old 
cow beef when she is “of age” and comes to the block — while 
the plump and luscious fowl for the table has never astonished 
the world at egg laying any more than the smooth and beefy cow 
has in making loud demands for butter tubs, 

The principle that you “can’t have your cake and eat it, too,” 
is also applicable to hen economy, Get you a dairy hen before 


largely the latter. 


WAR ~aaL 











Prevent grass silage 
spoilage with 
antibiotic action! 


SILOTRACIN 


Silotracin is the new silage preserva- 
tive that prevents spoilage, protects 
the protein value of forage crops and 
stops offensive odors. It does all this 
antibiotically. 

Silotracin is more than just a new 
product. It’s a whole new concept in 
grass silage preservation. Silotracin’s 
antibiotic action discourages the 
harmful bacteria in the silo which 
cause rotting and foul odors. At the 
same time, it encourages those bene- 
ficial bacteria that turn sugars and 
starches in your freshly chopped grass 
into the necessary preserving acids 
(lactic, acetic, propionic). 

Easy-to-use Silotracin is non-corro- 
sive, cannot harm machinery or 









equipment. It’s completely safe for 
humans and animals. There is no anti- 
biotic left in the finished silage, none 
can appear in the milk. 

Silotracin makes it possible for you 
to make better silage every time in all 
types of silos. Ask your feed dealer 
for a silage preservative that contains 
Silotracin. It costs no more than ordi- 
nary preservatives. Remember 
though, as good as Silotracin is, it does 
not lessen the need for effective pack- 
aging and sealing of the forage. Silo- 
tracin is a product of the Animal 
Nutrition Dept., Commercial Solvents 
Corporation, 260 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 
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by Margaret Speers 


Menus stump you... 


+ « « When you're eating out in hotels or 
unusual restaurants? Do they leave you won- 
dering what foods could possibly belong to 
such fancy names? Or, perhaps you don’t 
even have to leave home to be baffled; cook- 
books, too, may toss around some fancy 
terms and foreign phrases that are outside 
your vocabulary. 

If menus have a way of bewildering, here’s 
some help for you. Make it a game in your 
family and practice saying these words and 
stating their meanings. Then you will get 
great satisfaction out of translating those 
fancy menus your next time out. 


Some French terms .. . 


a la carte (a la kahrt’) — meaning to or- 
der from a whole list, not a set menu. 

a la Russe (a la rus’) — (here pronounce 
u like i in “dirt’”) —this is a French term 
meaning prepared in the Russian manner. 

a la Newburg (a la noo’ burg) —this 
means cooked with a sauce of cream, egg 
yolks, wine, and butter. 

au gratin (oh grah-tan’) — prepared with 
a top crust of grated bread, browned crisp. 

au jus (oh zhu’) (pronounce zh as z in 
azure) — served in its natural juice or gravy. 

bechamel sauce (bay-sha-mel’) —a_ white 
sauce of milk, flour, butter, onion, carrot, 
seasonings. 

bisque or bisk (bisk) —- this is American as 
well as French and is a thick, rich soup from 
fish or game. 

blanc-mange (blah-mahnzh’')—a _ flavored 
milk dessert thickened with cornstarch, Irish 
moss, flour, or gelatine, usually shaped in 
a mold. 

bouillabaisse (boo-ya-bes’)—a fish stew 
or chowder popular in the south of France. 

bouillon (boo-yawn’) —a clear stock soup 
not as strong as broth but stronger than 
consomme. 

brioche (bree-ohsh’)—a feathery yeast 
cake, popular in France as a breakfast roll. 

cafe au lait (kah’ fay oh le) —a drink of 
hot coffee and scalded milk. 

cafe noir (kah’' fay nwahr) — black coffee. 

canape (ca-na-pay’) — a small piece of fried 
or toasted bread topped with appetizers. 

Camembert cheese (ka-mam-ber’) —a soft, 
highly-flavored cheese, originally made in the 
vicinity of Camembert, near Argentan, France. 

caramel (kar’ a-mel) — pronounce the first 
a as in am, not as in car) —it means burnt 
sugar. 

caviar (kav-i-ahr’') —the roe or eggs of 
sturgeon or other large fish, pressed, salted, 
and used as a relish. Sometimes spelled cavaire. 

chateaubriand (shah-toh 'bree-ahn) —a 
brown sauce with fat, lemon, parsley, season- 
ing, and Spanish sauce. Sometimes thick 
steak cut from center of fillet of beef. 

crepe suzette (krep’ su-zet’ or krap soo 
zet) —a thin, sweet pancake, folded in quar- 
ters or rolled and heated in a sauce of but- 


ter, sweet hot orange, lemon, or tangerine 
juice, and a liqueur such as curacao. Usually 
set ablaze for serving. 

demitasse (d-mee'-tahs’ or dem’i-tas’) — 
a small or half-cup black after-dinner coffee. 

entree (on-tray)—- a dish served before 
the main course or between courses. This is 
also an American term and then may be 
used to refer to the main course also. 

filet mignon (fee-lay’ mi-nyon) —a round, 
relatively thick piece of beef garnished with 
pork or bacon before cooking. 

hors d’oeuvre (awr-du’vr— pronounce u 
like i in dirt) —a relish or appetizer served 
before a meal. 

julienne (zhu-lyen’ or joo-li-en’) — this re- 
fers to vegetables cut in match-like strips. 

lyonnaise (ly-oh-nayz’ or lee-oh-nayz') — 
refers to a food which is pan fried and sea- 
soned with onion and parsley. 

maitre d’ hoetel sauce (me’tr doh-tel’) — 
a yellow sauce of butter, lemon juice, pars- 
ley, egg yolk, and seasonings. 

Neufchatel cheese (new-sha-tel’) — a high- 
ly flavored, soft-type cheese. Originally from 
Neufchatel in France. 

parfait (pahr-fay’) —a rich dessert of egg 
and whipped cream or of syrup, egg or 
whipped cream, and flavoring, frozen without 
stirring. The term also commonly refers to 
ice cream served in a tall-stemmed glass, 
topped with a syrup and whipped cream. 

petit four (pe-tee foor’) — small tea cakes 
or sponge cakes, usually ornamentally iced. 

ragout (ra-goo’) —a highly-seasoned stew 
of meat and vegetables. 

Roquefort cheese (rock’fohr) —a hard, 
crumbly cheese originally made in Roquefort, 
France. Its flavor is caused by a blue mold 
and the cheese is characteristically mottled 
by this mold. The American type of this 
cheese is called blue cheese. 

roux (roo) —a cooked mixture of fat and 
flour used to thicken sauces. 

saute (soh-tay’) — refers to a food browned 
quickly in a small amount of fat in a frying 
pan. In America, the act of cooking in this 
way is called sauteing. 

table d’hote (ta-bl doht’) — this means to 
choose from a pre-arranged menu. Literally 
translated it means “table of the host.” 


More terms from other lands .. . 


antipasto (ahn-te-pahs’ toh) — where Italian 
foods are served, this is the first course or 
the appetizers. Usually consists of assorted 
relishes, smoked or pickled meat, or fish, and 
so forth. 

baba (bah’ bah or ba’ bah) — this is a yeast- 
raised cake, often flavored with rum, fruit, 
or fruit juices, The term is considered French, 
Polish, or Russian. 

Edam cheese (ee’dam)—a Dutch pressed 
cheese of yellow color, made in balls usually 
colored red outside. 


gruyere cheese (gree-yer’') —a pressed, 
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pale yellow, whole-milk cheese of nutty fla- 
vor, made chiefly in Switzerland. 


gouda cheese 
hard cheese. 

hollandaise sauce (hahl'an-dayz’') —a yel- 
low sauce of butter, vinegar, or lemon juice, 
eggs, and seasonings. 

kabob (ka-bob’)—an Oriental dish of 
small pieces of seasoned meat roasted on a 
skewer. Sometimes spelled cabab and cobob. 

kuchen (koo-kin) —a cake, often coffee- 
cake (German). 

maraschino cherries (mar-a-skee’noh) — 
maraschino is a liqueur distilled from the fer- 
mented juice of the marasca, a small bitter 
wild berry. The term and the process is 
Italian in origin. In America, Royal Ann cher- 
ries, picked unripe, are pitted, then cooked 
and colored in syrup, and flavored with imi- 
tation maraschino liqueur. 

mate (ma’ta or mat’a}) —-an aromatic bev- 
erage similar to tea, made from the roasted 
leaves of the Paraguay tea. It has a refresh- 
ing and stimulating effect similar to that of 
tea and coffee but contains less caffeine and 
tannin and has no astringent qualities. 

parmesan cheese (pahr’me-zan’) —a hard, 
dry Italian pressed cheese of sweetish flavor, 
made from skimmed milk. .Usually used in 
grated form. 

rabbit (rab’ bit) —a dish containing melted 
cheese usually served on toast (incorrectly 
called rarebit). 

ravioli (rah-vyaw’ lee) —a mixture of 
chopped meat, cheese, and other foods (often 
spinach) cooked inside small folded pieces of 
noodle paste and served with a seasoned sauce, 

smorgasbord (smur’ gohs-bohrd’ ) — a Swed- 
ish type of luncheon or supper served buffet 
style and consisting of many appetizers, hot 
and cold meats, smoked and pickled fish, sau- 
sages, cheeses, salads, relishes, desserts. Often 
as many as 50 different dishes are served. 


strudel (shtréo’del) —a dessert of pastry 
made by rolling and baking a paper-thin sheet 
of dough spread with filling, usually of fruit. 

zucchini (zu-kee’ nee) —Italian summer 
squash, green, long, and slender. 

zwieback (tsvee’bahk) — German in origin. 
Toast made from a specially baked bread. 
Called also rusk or Brussels bisquit. THE END 


(gow'da) —a small, round 
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From Day to Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


AY down the cleaning sponge; 
empty the scrub pail; hang 
up the shovel and the hoe 

for on this fine June day I'm 
going to take you on a rocking 
chair tour of South Carolina and 
Georgia which will include Aiken, 
Charleston, Augusta, and Atlanta. 
We'll see gardens more beautiful 
than artists could create on can- 
vas; houses that passed through 
the siege of the Civil War; build- 
ings whose walls shook as feet of 
Revolutionary soldiers tramped by. 

Shall we fly into this enchant- 
ed Southland? Not an _ intrepid 
air-borne’ creature, myself, I will 
take you by the hand and lead 
you aboard this huge wall-to-wall 
carpeted, foam upholstered plane 
that will soar us up to 20,000 feet 
and deposit us in Atlanta, Georgia 
in an hour and 45 minutes after 
we leave Chicago’s Midway Airport. 

Just relax and let the pilot fly 
the plane, as my daughter advised 
me. Look below at the beautiful 
mosaic of shades of brown and 
gray which gradually turn to red 
and green as we leave the Mid- 
west and edge into warmer zones 
of southern Tennessee and Georgia 
with their red earth and greening 
landscapes. See the unbelievably 
intricate curves of rivers; the blue 
cups of small lakes; the teeny-tiny 
houses laid out in orderly rows as 
we pass over cities and towns. 

Marvel at the beauty of the 
clouds which often blot out the 
far-away landscape completely. 
Surely we must be flying through 
Heaven and if we look closely 
we'll see bands of angels resting 
on the fluffy banks outside the 
plane window. 

But before we can locate one, 
the hostess asks us to fasten our 
seat belts for the Atlanta land- 
ing. After a short wait, we're 
whisked over to Augusta in half- 
an-hour where our friends await 
to drive us 18 miles into South 
Carolina and the city of Aiken. 


Historic homes of Charleston . . . 


On Sunday, let’s drive over to 
Charleston, a lovely trip of 120 
miles. As we advance, we begin 
to see the live oak trees fes- 
tooned with Spanish moss, earmark 
of the sub-tropics. We see wis- 
teria vines that soar to the tops 
of trees and send down their 
showers of lavender or white corn- 
ucopias of bloom. We begin to 
reach the land of the azaleas that 
grow to tree proportions in banks 
along driveways or walls or stand 
alone in garden plantings. 

Now, here’s your ticket for the 
Sunday afternoon tour we're going 
to take of the historic homes of 
Charleston and we'll intersperse 
it with visits to the gardens which 
are open to the public at this 
springtime peak of their beauty. 

The old houses of Charleston 
stand in a seven-block area that 
you can walk over in an after- 
noon, but more than 200 years of 
time is spanned. The oldest build- 
ing on our tour was built in 1749; 
all are magnificent examples of 
18th century architecture. One cost 
$80,000 when built in 1809. 


The Wardens of Charleston are 
exquisite tributes to man’s imagi- 
nation. The streets are narrow 
and in many spots the houses are 
close together. Yet, each tiny 
square and passageway is land- 
scaped and profuse with bloom. 
Look through the grilled gates as 
we walk down the cobble-stoned 
“lanes” through the old city. Do 
you see bare alleys and garbage 


cans? Not in Charleston; 
inch is utilized for beauty. 

Now, it’s the morning of the 
second day and we get aboard a 
boat to tour Charleston Harbor 
and visit Fort Sumter. 


Where Civil War began... 


In the midst of complete res- 
toration which will include a fine 
museum, the shell-scarred walls of 
Fort Sumter enclose two and a 
quarter acres of barracks and gun 
emplacements and shelters on 
which one of the most significant 
pages of history was written. 

Just a hundred years ago, come 
next April 12, Fort Johnson in 
Charleston Harbor fired a mortar 
shell at the Federal-held Fort 
Sumter and the tragedy of the 
Civil War began. Federal forces 
were forced to evacuate the post 
on April 14; Confederate forces 
occupied it and underwent terrific 
bombardment during 1863-64; for 
22 months Fort Sumter withstood 
Federal siege and not until Con- 
federate troops were withdrawn 
as Sherman’s troops advanced 
north from Savannah was Sumter 
abandoned. 

Do your eyes fill with tears you 
ean’t hold back and do shivers 
chase each other up and down 
your spine? Here we stand on 
this tiny bit of land into which 
the blood stains have long since 
soaked from view and look to the 
west over Charleston Harbor to 
the city and to the East to the 
rolling waters of the Atlantic and 
feel the presence of those who 
made history. I believe brave, be- 
sieged men leave an indelible mark 
on the quarters they occupied and 
in which they died, at least, on 
softies like me. 

Before we step out of the past, 
let us follow a winding road back 
into the live oaks and pines for 
a visit to St. James Goose Creek 
Church, organized and built by 
Low Country planters and estab- 
lished as the Church of England 
in the Old Province in 1711. 

Of rough-cast brick and stucco, 
the thick walls are crumbling, 
now, and a cold chill lies over 
the unswept interior. But unlatch 
the door into the walled-in pews 
in which planters and their fami- 
lies sat for worship, take a seat, 
and the past sweeps over you. 

High overhead is the canopied 
pulpit, seen in most of the historic 
churches in this part of the coun- 
try. The Ten Commandments, 
Apostles Creed, and Lord’s Prayer 
are engraved on the stone walls 
beside the altar. At the foot of 
the altar is the final resting place 
of Dr. Francis Le Jau, founder of 
the church. The Royal Arms of 
England hangs over the chancel 
window and is credited with sav- 
ing the church from destruction 
during the Revolutionary War. 

Do you hear a rustling about in 
the shallow balcony behind you? 
Those are the slaves slipping into 
the rough pews built there for 
their occupancy, so they could at- 
tend worship with their masters. 

The old church yard contains 
bricked-up graves dated back into 
the early 1700's. “Entered into 
rest...” the epitaphs read and 
what a lovely spot to lie asleep. 
Wisteria twines over the low wall; 
the dogwood casts a white sha- 
dow on the stones and birds sing 
in the live oaks. And an old ne- 
gress locks the gate, accepts her 
tip, and shuffles down her cabin 
path. (To be continued.) 
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New 

HAHN HI-BOY 
Model 300 Self- 
Propelled High- 
clearance Sprayer, 
made by Hahn, Inc., 
Evansville, Ind., 
Provides most 
effective insect and 
weed contro! for 
corn growers, 
cotton and tobacco 
farmers. A 30 hp 
VH4D Wisconsin 
Engine supplies 
dependable power. 


New HESSTON 
220 Self-propelied 
- Windrower and 
Hay Conditioner, 
made by Hesston 

' Mfg. Co., Hesston, 
Kas., cuts, con- 
ditions, and 
windrows up to 80 
' acres of hay a 

ie day. A one-man, 
3-in-1 machine. 


Wisconsin Engine. 


Farm Equipment 


Hes are just two modern farming examples of how you profit 


by using Wisconsin-powered 
with far less work. 


equipment, You can farm more land 
e self-propelled machine often replaces two 


or more specialized units. And it enables one man to outwork a 


crew — at lower cost. 


An air-cooled Wisconsin delivers field-proved, trouble-free power 
that enables you to beat the heat. You don’t lose time or work due 


to -ups 


, or to scale- or dust-clogged radiators, because air-cool- 


ing eliminates them. And you save on upkeep, since an air-cooled 
Wisconsin has up to 26 fewer parts than water-cooled engines. 
Mechanize and save with Wisconsin-powered equipment. Send for 
Bulletin S-249 listing the full Wisconsin line of engines — 3 to 
56 hp in single-, two-, and V-type four-cylinder models. All are 
available wi 






electric starting. Write Dept. F-80. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 
World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 









A Vest Pocket Herd Book Is a Good Investment 
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...Keeps 
bulk tanks 
sparkling 













Combination cleaner 
and sanitizer bright- 
ens and conditions 
stainless steel—and is 
noncorrosive! Con- 
trols milkstone. Effec- 
tive in all waters and 










temperatures. 






















iT’S NEW 





Gé&T 
BALE FORK 


@ Makes handling baled hay easy as 
carrying a suitcase! 

@ Lightens work load—lessens fatigue 

@ Eliminates breaking bales. 

@ ideal for round or square bales 

@ The first improvement in manual baled 
hay handling in 100 years! 


End awkward handling with an 
old fashioned hay hook forever. 
Buy as many G & T Bale Forks 
as you need from better dealers 
everywhere. Or write: 


C)iumore () arce MFG. CO., INC. 


A TER KANSA 
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by Joe W. Sicer 


The egg sweating problem 


Warm weather brings the problem of sweating eggs to 


producers having cool egg-holding facilities. 


Reduce 


this threat to quality by following these procedures. 


OOL eggs will “sweat” when- 
ever they are exposed to 
warmer air carrying a high- 
enough humidity. The danger lies 
in the fact that moisture on the 
shell increases the possibility that 
bacteria or molds may be picked 
up, get through to the inside of 
the egg and result in egg spoilage. 

There also is the possibility that, 
if eggs are handled while wet, 
they will dry with soiled splotches 
showing on them. 

Sweating is actually condensa- 
tion of moisture from the sur- 
rounding air on the cold eggshell. 
It is just like the sweating of a 
pitcher of ice water on a hot day. 

Technically, sweating of eggs de- 
pends upon what is called the dew 
point of surrounding air. By tech- 
nical definition, the dew point is 
that temperature at which mois- 
ture in the air will condense out 
as liquid water. The dew point 
rises as relative humidity of the 
air rises until, at 100 per cent, 
relative humidity, dew point, and 
air temperature are the same. 

In a poultryman’s language, eggs 
will sweat if temperature in the 
egg-holding room is below the dew 
point for the air into which eggs 
are to be brought. The colder the 
eggs, the higher the air tempera- 
ture into which eggs are brought, 
and the higher the relative hu- 
midity, the bigger will be the 
sweating problem. 

Because the spread is so great 
between temperature of a refrig- 
erated egg-holding room and out- 
side air, it can really be a big 
problem in hot, humid weather. 


Why it is harmful... 


Even clean eggs have some bac- 
teria and molds on their shells. 
So long as the eggshell stays dry 
there is not much opportunity for 
these organisms to get inside the 
egg. But moisture on the egg- 
shell provides a means whereby 
these organisms may be able to 
move and find their way through 
the shell. 

Of far greater importance is the 
danger of contamination if sweat- 
ing eggs are handled while wet. It 
is practically impossible to handle 
moist eggs, egg cases, and fillers 
without getting your hands soiled, 
thus spreading bacteria and molds 
to the eggs under conditions which 
favor easy access of these rot pro- 
ducers to the inside of the egg. 
At best, eggs handled when wet 
will lose some of that clean, fresh 
appearance, 

If moist eggs are placed in dirty 
cases or cartons, they can pick up 
dirt, stain, and possibly contam- 
ination from the container. 


How it can be prevented .. . 


One way to avoid the sweating 
problem on your own farm is to 
clean, grade, and case the eggs 
before cooling them. This, how- 
ever, may bring up as many prob- 
lems as it solves. 

Unless eggs can be processed as 
each gathering is brought in, there 
will be some quality loss because 
of the delay in cooling. If eggs 
are washed, there will be an incli- 
nation to save the wash water 


from one gathering to the next. 
This is asking for trouble because 
of the possible build-up of bacter- 
ia and molds in the wash water. 

If fresh detergent-germicide so- 
lution is used for each gathering, 
the practice of washing eggs as 
soon as gathered is fine. 

Casing eggs before they have 
been cooled is not good practice. 
It often is wisest to cool eggs 
promptly and handle the sweating 
problem by other means. 

Since sweating is caused by the 
relation existing between egg tem- 
perature and the relative humidity 
and temperature of the air into 
which eggs are moved, prevention 
must be based on control of one 
or more of these conditions. 

1. You can lower the room tem- 
perature in which eggs are pro- 
cessed after they have been cooled. 

2. You can lower humidity in 
the processing room. 

3. You can raise temperature in 
the egg-holding room. 

Temperature in the egg-holding 
room, however, must not be raised 
above 60 degrees or interior qual- 
ity will be hurt. There are condi- 
tions, though, where eggs will 
sweat if the holding room tem- 
perature is held at 55 degrees but 
will not sweat if a 60-degree tem- 
perature is maintained. For in- 
stance, at a 78-degree room tem- 
perature and a 50 per cent relative 


humidity, eggs will sweat if 
brought out of a 55-degree hold- 
ing room. They will not sweat, 


however, if the holding room tem- 
perature is 60 degrees. For short 
periods, egg quality loss from the 
5-degree higher temperature will 
not be serious. 

Where egg volume is big enough 
to justify the expense, a conveni- 
ent and comfortable way to solve 
egg sweating is to use a room air 
conditioner in the processing room. 
This will lower both room tem- 
perature and humidity. If temper- 
ature in the processing room can 
be held down to 70 degrees, then 
a relative humidity of 60 per cent 
is needed before eggs brought from 
a 55-degree holding room _ will 
sweat. Usually, with an air con- 
ditioner in operation, the humidi- 
ty will not be that high. 

If of large enough capacity, a 
dehumidifier in the processing room 
will be helpful, For instance, at 
80 degrees in the processing room 
eggs will not sweat from a 55-de- 
gree holding room if the relative 
humidity can be brought down. to 
40 per cent. If doors are opened 
frequently, letting in humid air 
from the outside, this may prove 
to be quite a job, however. Work- 
ing conditions will not be as pleas- 
ant as in an air-conditioned room. 


Nothing you can do will prevent 
sweating of your eggs after they 
leave your cooler if, while they 
are still cool, they are subjected 
to high temperatures and humidi- 
ty enroute to market. During the 
sweating season, therefore, it is 
important to produce as clean eggs 
as possible, to use special care in 
egg cleaning operations, and to 
use only clean egg containers. 

Where cleanliness prevails, egg 
sweating will not do great harm. 
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This is the CROWN Narrow- 
Bore Teat Cup Assembly for 
Better Mastitis Control... 


Because narrow-bore liners fit the cow’s teat more 
closely, they prevent “ballooning” of the teat itself 
when placed under milking machine vacuum. This 
greatly reduces the chance of tissue injury and the con- 
sequent development of mechanically-induced mastitis. 


To quote Dr. O. W. Schalm, heading a five-man Cali- 
fornia Mastitis team which conducted extensive ex- 
periments with narrow-bore inflations: 


“Considering all evidence at hand, we are of the opinion 
that the dairyman must reduce the potential injury to 
tissue that exists in the mechanical equipment before he 
can ever hope to contro! mastitis in cows.” 


The No. 08 CROWN NARROW-BORE 


LINER and the No. 040 TEAT CUP 
ASSEMBLY, designed especially for 
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Cash Bonus and Reti: with emasing ; 
2-minute sight Big re- We print stationery f thousands of 

pnt * Two-story dairy barn (25-cow) 6 $ 5.00 ons bosinams, Pu wo coe Gap aceew ope. | Breeders, all over, ie USA. Distinetve 
— 7956 Pole-stanchion barn (44-stall) 2 3.00 dae phen aia noe breed for ou to, choose from.” Write 
a ne 70-cow pen stable 6 5.00 ORTHO-VENT SHOE CO., Inc, | “°° S#tonery way. 
a Second home for your farm 12 5.00 7306 Brand Road, Salem, Ve | HOARD'S DAIRYMAN Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
a=, teaea Bulk milk house (100-240-gallon capacity) 3 150 
— 75263 Bulk milk house (50-340-gallon capacity) 3 1.50 PER MASO FT 
ainda — Bulk milk house (260-340-gallon capacity) 3 = 
a 1 4-stall, chute milking parlor 3 1, 
india 658 V-type milking parlor 1 25 UDDERSPONGE 
— 987170 Individual calf stall 1 50 : lh 
— 72668 16-sow farrowing house 2 1.00 Really is the 
— 987111 Fence-line feed bunk 1 50 
— 73103 50-ton, self-feeding haykeeper 2 1.00 . 
— Bulletin #5 Wagon rack for self-feeding 25 . é' : 
— 87115 V-neck hay feeding rack 1 50 dirt pm vl oe ag : pe Be neers em Only RIBSTONE Silos 

- won't mildew nor sour. ectionable y 
— sul Portable Salr-atep loading chute : -. \on be boiled or placed in any standard sterilant have these pioneer advantages 
— 73301 Portable bunker silo 1 50 pm ie a eke apna ol ag - 4 Dense, non porous concrete. 
— 5810 Farm wagon i Free paper. Washes and warms the udder quell strong, rib construction. Each 
— 73255 Hopper-bottom feed bin 3 1.00 thoroughly. The cow loves it. Upgrades your milk. stave steel reinforced. Sealed 
— 74001. Insulated pump house 1 50 Costs less than even paper towels. inside and outside. Delivered 
— 87001 Barnyard pavement 1 50 35c each, package of 3—8” x 8” and erected. Reasonably priced. 
— 74135 Pole-type machine shed 1 50 wddersponges at your dealer or Exclusively monv¥octured by: 
eet 2? Farm shop and machinery storage 4 = postpaid for $1.00. 
— 703-C1-56 24-foot span ring and bolt truss 1 ® to 
— 03-C1-60  30-foot span ring and bolt truss 1 5 ae tos cums aasted pele 
— 703-Cl1-64  36-foot span ring and bolt truss 1 25 iy HF - 
— 703-C1-68  40-foot span ring and bolt truss 1 25 cad many other cass. 
— 73271 Pole and snow fence corncrib 1 50 Countless uses. — 
na’ [ae Double corncrib (air duct in center) 2 1.00 freuen igh TRIAL OFFER 
ao ‘nee sao bull pen door ; A quality, one: 3 Vader. 
chin 104 ole hay shed (24x60) ‘ ry~ sponses 
— 73105 Pole hay shed (30x60) 2 1.00 rt, Gy: “ie 
eel Ln Pole hay shed (36x60) : = and 2%4"" wide. te stamps — cash 
and 107 Pole hay shed (40x60) . 
pam 559 Pole-type farrowing house 1 1.00 ROLL DIPPERS INC., meumee, 0. 
© te cena Also manufacturers of ice cream dippers and spades since 1935 














AS LOW AS 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN PLAN SERVICE % SQ. FT, 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


Golden Years Opportunity 
Men Over Fifty 


WANTED MEN 45 to 60 who can meet 


A Seanten oth . their fellow man and talk convincingly on 
tede tn at sear od ae ; basis of their years of experience. Knowl- 


Please send me by return mail the plan or plans checked above. 
I am enclosing §$...____. to cover costs, 

















edge of dairy farming helpful. Car need- 
pet tem tne kg ey ey ed. Your high income days are not over 
Can Buy. Made by Werp Bros. . 
Money Be by Warp - Gompe  —tenc Mae rw ere is an asset in this job! 
= nmi . RTT ye Sa ine Good territory now opcn. Write today giv- 
ame lease Prin Tien (oh uu TS coal Fai odie ing past work experience and references to 








4 Gouge (004)... 2¢ Sq (61 mia ie 
6 Gauge (.006).....3¢ Sq. Ft { 20; 24° & 32 fh. widths 


Ee nexi = 1! HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Circulation Department 
FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 

















R. F. D. Number or Street 








City and State 





meee ee ee ee Ke Ke Ke ee er a Take This Ad With Te Your Local Héwe Lor, implement Or Feed Doster 
To Be Sue You Get Gunsine Wary's COVERALL At Thewe Low, Low Prices 
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What can pastures do for you? 


(Continved from page 621) 


field produced more silage than the 
bluegrass field. 





1944 1950 
Previous Tons Previous Tons 
sod silage sod silage 
Bluegrass 18.3 Bluegrass 15.0 


Bivegrass 16.3 Brome-alfalfa 16.6 


Four years of brome-alfalfa sod 
Was as good as 9 years of blue- 
grass sod. With another 4 years of 
bluegrass sod, the yield of silage 
went down 3 tons per acre on the 
field which was best to begin with. 

Organic matter furnishes _nitro- 
gen and makes the soil looser so 


it can take in more water. With 
corn, you can make the best use of 
this free organic matter. It is good 
fertilizer. It can reduce the rate of 
side-dressing corn with nitrogen, if 
other fertilizer is added. 

You can make good use of or- 
ganic matter by alternating your 
corn crop between the flatter corn 
land and the hillier grasslands. In- 
clude corn in a long rotation on 
grassland slopes up to 15 per cent. 
Use contour strip cropping. Then 
grow brome-alfalfa on the bottom 
land normally used only for corn. 


This will use the organic matter 
to best advantage on the grasslands 
and it will add valuable organic 
matter to the corn land. 

Corn will produce more dry mat- 
ter than other crops but it is low- 
er in protein. than brome-alfalfa. 
Here are some comparisons of (a) 
corn and four years brome-alfalfa, 
and (b) five years of brome-alfalfa. 


Tons 
dry matter from: 





D.N. from: 
a () 4 yrs. 1 5 @ % yrs. &) 5 
in the ‘ot erage and terege 
rotation yr. corn yr. corn 
Clovers- 
grasses 13.86 11,51 5.82 3.46 
Brome- 
alfalfa 16.53 14:87 663 4.45 
These are total tonnages pro- 


duced in five years, Here you see 











How would you pick a Bulk Milk Cooler? 


Which kind? . . . That’s the question every dairyman is 
faced with when the time comes to purchase a bulk milk 
cooler. That’s why so many of your neighbors are think- 
ing of Sunset! After weighing the features of many types, 
brands and models, the superiority of Sunset shines like 
a star. Here’s why ... 


THERE’S NO DISTORTION WITH SUNSET! The entire weight 
of the cooler and milk is transferred to a saddle support- 
ing the inner liner . . . milk measurements stay accurate! 
POSITIVE REFRIGERANT CONTROL cools milk faster and 
keeps it at exactly the right temperature . . . no danger 
of freezing milk with Sunset! 

CORROSION IS ELIMINATED with Sunset’s mirror-smooth 
stainless steel construction. No bacteria breeding crevices 








Spin Clean Washer 


to lower milk quality! Sunset coolers last for years .. . 
without chipped and cracked painted surfaces! 


ECONOMY COOLING is yours with a Sunset cooler. Direct 
Expansion cooling and heavy fiberglass insulation can 
cut your cooling costs to one-half that of most Ice-Bank 
methods. 


Adding them all up, it’s easy to see why Sunset .. . 
the cooler with ADVANCED engineering . . . is found 
on PROFITABLE dairy operations. Is a Sunset Cooler 
in your milk house? 





P.S. Sunset's big, modern manufacturing plant gives you this AD- 
VANCED cooler at a lower price than you'd expect to pay. See your 
Sunset Dealer for details or write for FREE Sunset Star Features Booklet. 











Equipment for Dairy and Poultry Farms 





ae wii 


Egg Cooling Equipment 


SUNSET EQUIPMENT CO. 


P.O. Box 3536) © St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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that having corn instead of forage 
in one of .the five 


ganic matter from the sod on the 
grasslands. Notice that brome-al- 
falfa in the rotation produced 
about three tons more dry matter 
than the clovers-grasses mixture. 

Thus, alternating the corn- 
brome-alfalfa rotation between hill- 
sides up to 15 per cent and bot- 
tom land offers a tremendous pos- 
sibility of increasing the total pro- 
duction on all fields of the entire 
farm. Also, don’t neglect the steep- 
er slopes up to 25 per cent. They 
can be productive when renovated. 

If all these things are done, 
woodlots need not be grazed. They 
yield only 300 pounds of poor- 
quality dry matter anyway. The 
steeper slopes (25 per cent and 
more) can be planted to trees. The 
bluegrass on them yields less than 
1,500 pounds of dry matter per 
acre. By renovating 1 acre on the 
15 to 25 per cent slopes, you can 
set aside at least 10 acres of woods 
or plant trees on 3 acres of steep- 
er hillsides. Or, if you renovate 5 
acres on these lower slopes, you 
can plant 15 acres of trees on the 
steeper slopes. 


For more income... 


Do these five things: 

1. Use high-producing forages like 
brome-alfalfa-Ladino clover. 

2. Renovate and reseed slopes of 
15 to 25 per cent with Vernal al- 
falfa and brome grass. 

3. On slopes up to 15 per cent, 
use a rotation of corn-oats-four 
years of pasture, or hay, in a con- 
tour strip cropping system. 

4. Put brome-alfalfa in the rota- 
tion with corn on the bottom land 
for big yields of forage and to add 
organic matter for bigger and 
cheaper corn production. 

5. Keep cattle out of the woods. 
They will starve there anyway and 
they ruin the woods. 

You will get a larger total pro- 
duction from your entire farm, if 
you follow these practices. Your 
net income will be bigger. You will 
live better and your children will 
be even better off for you will 
leave them a better farm. 

Take a second look at the pos- 
sibility of higher and cheaper pro- 
duction of good forages on all your 
land. Maybe you won't need to in- 
crease the herd. THE END 





Largest world dairy 
farm in India 


As India strives to improve the 
health and nutrition of her 400 
million people, the world’s largest 
dairy farm has been established 
to supply milk to Bombay. 

Sandwiched between the Arabian 
Sea and a lagoon 20 miles north 
of Bombay, the Aarey milk colony 
daily distributes 500,000 bottles of 
fresh, pasteurized buffalo milk to 
1.5 million persons in the seaport. 

In 10 years the 3,500-acre colony, 
blending state and private enter- 
prise, has earned a reputation as 
representing one of the most suc- 
cessful attempts at large-scale cat- 
tle colonization in Asia. Its 30 dairy 
units house 22,000 cattle in a park- 
like setting with tree-lined roads 
and picnic grounds, forming a pop- 
ular tourist attraction. 

“We are trying to provide a 
regular supply of pure milk at a 
price within reach of all classes,” 
said English-trained R. S. Titus, 
one of many farm supervisors, who 
also studied dairying in New Zea- 
land, Denmark, and Holland. 


—TuHe Giope AND MalL, Toronto 
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The Cervix ... gateway to the uterus 


This small, spool-shaped organ is not only the gateway but the guardian to the 
uterus or womb. Here is how nature protects the growing fetus. 


by E. A. Woelffer, D.V.M. 


EVIOUSLY, we described 

some abnormal! anatomical 

and functional disorders of the 
vulva and vagina of the cow and 
their relationship to infertility. 
Here we discuss the cervix, which 
is that part of the reproductive 
system that separates the uterus 
from the vagina. 

Not counting two tiny openings 
into the Fallopian tubes at the 
anterior (front) end of the uter- 
ine horns, the cervical canal is the 
only opening into the uterus. You 
will recall, the fetus grows and 
develops in the uterus. 


What it does... 


The cervix has several impor- 
tant functions. It seals off the 
uterus while it is carrying the fe- 
tus. It expands and permits the 
fetus to pass out through the birth 
canal at calving. It prevents in- 
fection from entering the uterus. 
At this latter function it does a 
credible job, but by no means a 
perfect one. 


Normal cervix varies ... 


When the cow is not in the proc- 
ess of calving the cervix is con- 
tracted or practically closed. At 
this time, it is shaped somewhat 
like a spool. An average normal 
cervix is about 2% inches long 
and 1 inch in diameter. It is larger 
in cows that have had a number 
of calves than in virgin heifers. 

In a pregnant cow, the small 
canal through the cervix becomes 
filed with a thick sticky, jelly- 
like secretion which seals the open- 
ing. When in heat, the secretion 
is thin and fluid. 

Secretions from the uterus read- 
ily pass out through the canal dur- 
ing the period of estrum. [This 
outward flow is a natural barrier 
to the entry of disease organisms. 
But motile sperm can gain entry. 
—Eds.] Shortly before calving the 
seal dissolves and the canal be- 
comes greatly enlarged in diame- 
ter to permit passage of the fetus. 


Often injured . 


If calving goes along the way 
nature intended, there is little 
we need be concerned about, Oc- 
casionally there is interference 
with normal activity, and man- 
agement often is responsible. The 
cervix is a tough piece of mecha- 
nism. It is designed to take con- 
siderable abuse but it can be and 
often is injured, mostly at calving 
time. If we do a poor job of rais- 
ing a heifer and breed her when 
she is undersized, her calf may be 
larger than the cervix is prepared 
to handle. The result is injury to 
the cervix and possibly to other 
parts of the reproductive system. 

Rarely is the cervix injured 
through natural breeding. The same 
is true when artificial insemina- 
tion is performed by a careful and 
well-trained inseminator. 

Tears and bruises to the mucous 
membranes of the cervix some- 
times lead to scar tissue forma- 
tion and inflammation (cervicitis). 
A cow with a large, hard cervix 
has either an acute or chronic 
cervicitis, or a combination of the 
two. When the condition is acute, 


the vaginal end of the cervix will 
be somewhat enlarged and quite 
red in color. Membranes of a nor- 
mal cervix appear a “healthy pink.” 


Breeding difficulties . . . 


As pointed out, the normal cer- 
vix does a remarkably effective 
job of keeping infection from pass- 
ing through the canal into the 
uterus. Its efficiency, however, is 
reduced when inflammation or scar 
tissue ig present, Occasionally the 
vaginal end of the cervix is dis- 
eased while the anterior end often 
remains relatively healthy. 

A diseased cervix often inter- 
feres with conception. It is not 
uncommon, however, for a cow 
with an infected cervix to conceive 
and carry the fetus to term. This 
is because passage of the male 
sperm is not interfered with and 
the healthy part of the cervix is 
able to function normally. At oth- 
er times, infection spreads for- 
ward, destroys the seal, and abor- 
tion follows. 

After normal calving and prompt 
release of healthy membranes, the 
uterus and cervix contract rapidly 
and assume their nongravid state, 
Both cervix and uterus usually re- 
quire five to nine weeks to get 
back to normal “open-cow” state. 

If the fetal membranes (after- 
birth) do not readily come away 
and are not carefully handled, 
there is always a chance infection 
will be carried into the uterus. If 
mucous membranes become brok- 
en or bruised, the cervix becomes 
readily infected. 


Born abnormal .. . 


Occasionally a female will be 
born with an abnormal cervix. 
Congenital (at birth) abnormali- 
ties of the cervix show up in sev- 
eral ways. The most common is 
a cervix with a double opening. 
If the two vaginal openings are 
traced forward, it will be found 
they enter into a common opening 
to the body of the uterus, much 
like the shape of a “Y”, In such 
cases, sperm can enter and travel 
through either canal. 

Occasionally one of the openings 
terminates into a so-called blind 
pouch or pocket. Less frequently, 
there is a double cervix. Each cer- 
vix leads directly into a separate 
uterine horn. Only a week ago, 
in our practice, we encountered a 
cervix and uterus of this type. If 
ovulation is not established, both 
cervices should be inseminated. 
With ovulation occurring in the 
left ovary the possibility of con- 
ception, if inseminated in the right 
cervix, would be practically nil. 

Occasionally a cervix is found 
tobe abnormally long and narrow. 
At times a distinct “kink” is ob- 
served along the cervical canal. 
The canal sometimes is extremely 
small so it is difficult or impossi- 
ble to pass the inseminating tube, 
especially if the so-called kink is 
present. These types of cervices 
are seen more often in heifers. As 
a rule, they are more difficult to 
get with calf. 

Rarely is an individual born 
where the cervical canal is absent 
or completely closed. 

We have encountered only a few 


abnormal cervices 
One virgin heifer con- 
ceive and her cervical canal could 
be penetrated only a short 
tance with a metal catheter, 
post-mortem examination reveal 
a fibrous band midway in the cer- 
vical canal. The band completely 
obliterated the passageway 
tween the vagina and uterus. 


Care at calving time .. . 


a> 


¥ 


ence with fertility, call your vet- 
erinarian for a diagnosis and prog- 


nosis. Inflammation or infection of - 


the cervix (cervicitis) should be 
treated before the cow is bred. 
Excessive scar tissue sometimes 
interferes with proper functioning. 

If the posterior rings are large 
and infected, it is sometimes ad- 
visable to have them removed 
surgically. Most important of all, 
try to avoid injury to the cervix. 
It is more easily injured when de- 
livery is attempted before the cer- 
vix is completely relaxed. Heifers 
not properly developed are more 
susceptible to injury. 

It is important to provide clean, 
well-bedded quarters for the spring- 
ing cow or heifer. Watch her care- 
fully. Don’t try to rush things. 
On the other hand, be alert for 
abnormal calving signs. 


Care, comfort, and cleanliness at” 


calving tithe are the cardinal con- 
ditions to consider if injury and 
cervicitis are to be avoided and 
breeding difficulties prevented. 

If a cow fails to conceive or 
shows. a small amount of cloudy 
discharge or pus at the vulva, con- 
sult your veterinarian. The cervix 
may be partly involved or it may 
be the sole source of trouble. With 
proper treatment, many cows with 
cervicitis can be restored to nor- 
mal breeding condition, 









Be 79 years ago... 


Just now a lot of would-be 
scientific sharps are busy tell- 
ing us all about the cause of 
the late drouth. They say 
that years ago there were 
lots of marshes and undrained 
lands here in the West and 
all the sun had to do to get 
up a rain was to draw on 
these resources and the thing 
was done. 

All that sounds very well 
if it were not for the incon- 
venient fact that years ago 
we had drouths just the same, 
that the clouds that precipi- 
tate rain may have come a 
thousand miles before they 
are condensed and fall. 

The first thing we know we 
shall have a rainy season and 
the same sharps will be whet- 
ting their bills over the prop- 
osition that it is caused by a 
lack of drainage. 


WAit load 
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TRYZOL 
FLY SPRAY 


Tests prove fly-free cows 
are healthier, easier to milk 
and more profitable. 
TRYZOL sprayed cows 
produce up to 20% more 
milk and stay in production 
6 weeks longer than un- 
sprayed cows. 

Tryzol Fly Spray saves 
you time, too. Used as 
directed, a single odorless 
spraying keeps profit- 

flies, mosquitoes, 
and gnats off cows up to 48 
hours both in the barn and 
out in the pasture. 

Approved for dairy cattle, 
safe for calves, Tryzol Fly 
Spray costs so little at good 
dealers everywhere. TRY- 
ZOL “The every other day” 
FLY SPRAY... saves 
time plus money. 

Myzon Laboratories, 3129 
W. 47th St., Chicago 32, Ill. 


MYZON 


the trusted name in agriculture 
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Kosch Mower on tractor 
trailing a hay 
conditioner * 








With the Kosch side-mounted 
farm tractor mower—and only ® 
the Kosch—you can handle up 
to three jobs at once. Because 
the mower is side-mounted, you 
can pull drawbar type imple- 
ments without interference. PTO ©®@ 
extension permits you to use a 

second PTO implement behind @® 
the tractor. That means you can 
operate a field chopper, side 
delivery rake, hay conditioner, 
or windrower, etc., at the same 


around the field does the work 
of two or more. 
(°Gets Process Patent 
#2,592,270) 


See your dealer-or write: 
















@ Unique “spring-back” cushioning 


time youre mowing. One tip - duty cutter bars available in 


heavy duty sections and rock guards. 
Priced at $388.00 to $425.00 f.0.b. factory, 


KOSCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. HD Columbus, Nebraska 1 


2 jobs at once with 


hath SIDE - 
FARM MOWER 


MOUNTED 







6-7-9 
Cutter Bars 


@ You “see where you ‘re 
going—see where you're 

You can use your tractor drawbar 
for chores and other operations 
without dis-mounting the mower. 
You can maneuver easier — cut 
square corners. 


feature prevents damages from hid- 
den rocks or stumps. 

You can mount the mower in just 
three easy — 

Equipped new extra heavy 
duty %" ribbed cutter bar slab. Uses 
standard cutter bar parts—always 
locally available. 


7 and sizes; equipped with 


complete with 7’ bar and two knives; 
9 models only $20.00 more. 














The new cattle oiler is especially 
adapted for dairy herds. The cows 
are automatically sprayed when pass- 
ing through the electronic target 
upon leaving the milking parlor in 
the dairy barn. They are protected 
the year around for control of the 
horn fly, stable fly, house fly, horse 
fly, lice and other pests. 

The . ~ unit is equally effective for 
ran and feedlot cattle, hogs and horses 
Lea ing animal husbandry authorities 
have carried on research and approved 
this inexpensive unit to be far superior 
in method of application and coverage of 
the livestock 


We furnish the insecticide for the elec- 
tronic fly control applicator. It is very 
satisfactory for the iry herds because 
it does not consist of any petroleum 
which would be undesirable to the dairy 
cow's udder 

WANTED — Personal Contact Scalesmen 

to operote a full time business in 

your territory. 


WORDEN 


Livestock Products Co. 


P.O. BOX 517 
GRAND ISLAND, NEBRASKA 





NEW! ELECTRONIC FLY CONTROL 








Worden Livestock Products Company 
P.O. Box 617 Grand island, Nebraske 


Please send full information and free |it- 
erature 





{ heve......._Dairy cattle 

| have. —_uui@ther livestock 
Name 

Address 
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Milk all four quer- 
ters of once — stop | 
milk contamination. 


QUARTER 
MILKER 





EASY TO USE 


Fits any stenderd . COMPANY 
Mason jer. 7 809 S. E. Powell 
B = Portland 2, Oregon 


SILO UNLOADERS 


P & D SILO UNLOADERS handle hard 


and frozen silage. Large capacity saves -—_ 
and labor. A boy can feed 100 head in 10 to 
| 15 minutes. 30 days free trial on money back 
| guarantee Also auger bunk feeders aler- 


ships available in some areas. 


P & D SALES CO., Plainfield 6, Wlinols 





Forage Master 





limi HEN New Large 
—¥; Forage Box 
> Write for detoils 


KASTEN MFG. CORP. 


Allenton Wie 


Low Cost, Too 
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ARTIFICIAL BREEDING 





Here is the impact... 


«+ of Al. since 1939, About a third of our cows 
are serviced artificially. The cost per cow remains 
the same . . . production per cow is increasing. 


by H. A. 


ACH year, since the beginning 

of artificial breeding in this 

country, the number of cows 
inseminated and herds enrolled have 
increased. The table below indi- 
cates the steady growth these past 
20 years: 








1939 1949 1958-59 
Cows 7,359 2,091,175 6,645,568 
Herds 646 316,177 975,372 
Sires 33 1,940 2,676 
Cowspersire 228 1,078 2,483 


The year-after-year increase since 
1945 occurred in spite of a reduced 
milk cow population. It is esti- 
mated there were 27 million milk 
cows in 1947, but only 19.7 million 
in 1959. For 1959-60 about 32 per 
cent of our milk cow population is 
enrolled in A.I. 

Use of beef sires in bull studs 
has steadily increased since 1945 
with 12 per cent of all insemina- 
tions to beef bulls in 1958. 


Cost the same... 


One remarkable fact is the serv- 
ice charge of $5 to $8 in 1960, the 
same as in 1939. 

Service cost is kept to a mini- 
mum by increasing efficiency of the 
breeding organizations. Number of 
cows per sire, as shown in the 
table has increased steadily and, 
with frozen semen available, may 
become much greater. 


Some 15 years ago few techni- 
cians were inseminating over 2,000 
cows per year. In Wisconsin, Flori- 
da, and California, where herds are 
large and technician driving-distance 
is low, many inseminators are now 
exceeding 3,000 cows per year. A 
few average over 5,000 cows. At 
least one Wisconsin technician, Don 
Beck, has exceeded 6,000 cows. 

Semen, by virtue of research find- 
ings and improved evaluation meth- 
ods, is commonly extended (di- 
luted) 3 to 20 times as much as 
in 1939. 

It is problematical how much 
further we can go without increas- 
ing breeding fees. Operation costs 
are steadily rising. There is a defi- 
nite limit to the number of cows 
a technician can inseminate and 
this will perhaps have a greater 
bearing than rate of sire use. 

Each year higher-transmitting 
sires are needed. The price of top- 
quality sires also has risen steadily. 
The fact is the best bull any or- 
ganization can find is in use. Little 
expense on sires is spared. Money, 
however, doesn’t make a bull. It is 
what his daughters put in the pail 
that counts. 

During 1959, about 39 per cent 
of all sires used artificially were 
proved. They had an average of 13 
daughters that averaged 11,493 
pounds of milk, 482 pounds of fat 
on DHIA testing. The dams aver- 
aged 10,918 pounds milk, 451 pounds 
of fat. According to reports in our 
office, about 75 per cent of all in- 
seminationgs are to proved sires. 





Herman 


These records are given on 305- 
day, 2x, m.e. basis. 

Young sires with excellent ances- 
try are used. These young sires, 
however, are sparsely used until 
proved in many herds. If above- 
average, they are put into full- 
scale use. 

A proof on proved bulls in a 
single herd is heavily influenced by 
the environment. If we are to con- 
tinually improve, we must distin- 
guish between inheritance and en- 
vironment in evaluating sires. 

At present, we do well if we get 
records of production on 1 out of 
10 cows in milk. This dearth of 
production information retards and 
slows up progress. 

The last summary we had on 
A.I. daughters and naturally sired 
daughters was in October 1955. 
That report, from U.S.D.A., showed 
in 1953 that 78,971 A.I. daughters 
in DHIA averaged 10,625 pounds 
of milk, 417 pounds of fat. Aver- 
age for DHIA cows on a non- 
A.l. basis was 10,299 pounds of 
milk, 409 pounds of butterfat, a 
difference of about 326 pounds of 
milk and 8 pounds of fat. At pres- 
ent market prices, this difference 
will pay for A.I. service, 

For the 10-year period, 1939 to 
1948, national average milk produc- 
tion per cow was 5,010 pounds. 
Due to culling and favorable beef 
prices the national herd was re- 
duced from 27 million in 1947 to 
less than 20 million milk cows. 
However, the 1948 to 1959 national 
average per cow was 6,330 pounds 
of milk, a gain of 132 pounds a 
year. This we believe is due to 
both better management and better 
breeding. 

Better breeding through AI. is 
only part of a good dairy produc- 
tion program. Through the use of 
outstanding sires, A.I. can lay the 
basis of “production potentials.” It 
takes good feeding and manage- 
ment for cattle of improved breed- 
ing to produce according to their 
inherited ability. 
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yellowish-brown stain that is easy to 
remove. Reduces bacteria counts to 
consistent lows, leaves equipment 
sparkling clean. 


Two-in-one product. Iosan saves time 
and labor by replacing two or more 
single-action products. Also reduces 
hot water bills because it is used in 
tap or lukewarm water. Por a free 
demonstration contact your regular 
supplier or Lazarus Laboratories Inc., 
Div. West Chemica! Products Inc., 
42-16 West St., Long Island City 1, N. ¥. 
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THESE SMOKE CLOUDS are a sickening sight. A lifetime invest- 
ment can go up in flames because high-moisture hay was put in barn. 


Prevent spontaneous 
combustion... 


. . » by storing loose hay at 20 per cent mois- 
ture, chopped hay at 15 per cent. With a mow 
drier, hay can be put up at 35 to 40 per cent. 


by J. H. Ramser 


RDINARY hay in the presence 
of air will ignite at a tem- 
perature of 400 to 500 de- 

grees. If conditions are favorable, 
this rise may occur in a few days. 
Another form of spontaneous com- 
bustion may occur over a long pe- 
riod and when temperature has not 
been very high. 

Probably the most reasonable 
explanation is that when hay re- 
mains away from air at a tem- 
perature of 130 degrees or above, 
its carbon assumes a very finely- 
divided form which readily com- 
bines with oxygen of the air at 
ordinary air temperatures. When 
the carbon is in this state, it will 
burst into flames immediately up- 
on coming in contact with air even 
at ordinary air temperature. Such 
burning may occur weeks or months 
after the hay is stored and after 
a temperature no higher than 130 
degrees has been observed. 

The chief cause of spontaneous 
heating in hay is the presence of 
excessive moisture. The most com- 
mon cause of this high moisture 
is incomplete curing before stor- 
age. Don’t be in too great a hurry 
to store hay. Satisfy yourself the 
moisture content is right before 
doing so. After the hay is stored, 
make sure the roof does not leak 
so as to increase the moisture 
content. A leaky roof can prove 
disastrous in some instances. 


Store hay at the proper mois- 
ture content. Long loose hay should 
be cured to 20 per cent moisture 
content or below. Chopped hay is 
more dense and should be dried 
to 15 per cent moisture content. 
Hay with these moisture contents 
is not tough. 

The best way to check on the 
condition of hay in storage is to 
take its temperature. A simple de- 
vice or probe for obtaining hay 
temperatures may be made of %- 
inch pipe. For convenience, the 
probe can be made in sections 3 
to 5 feet in length and joined 
with couplings. The bottom section 
should be sharpened so that it 
can be forced easily into the hay. 
A slot in side of this section will 





The author is an agricultural en- 
gineer at the University of Illinois. 


allow thermometer to come to hay 
temperature more quickly. 

For convenient operation, the top 
section may be formed with a pipe 
tee and two short pieces for a 
handle. A hole drilled through 
the tee will allow a glass ther- 
mometer to be lowered into the 
pipe by means of a string. The 
thermometer should remain in the 
pipe long enough to obtain the 
hay temperature and then be 
withdrawn for reading. 

A commercial probe similar to 
the one described may be pur- 
chased from supply houses. 

If heating hay has been stored 
for several weeks, don’t walk di- 
rectly on the surface as it is pos- 
sible that cavities may have form- 
ed beneath. Put planks on the sur- 
face on which to walk. 

Any temperature in stored hay 
much above that of the outside 
air should be watched carefully 
since a rapid rise might take 
place. If the temperature contin- 
ues to rise above 150 degrees, it 
may be dangerous because the 
heating is then due to chemical 
action. If temperature rises above 
175 degrees, it can be extremely 
dangerous and removal of the hay 
should be considered. 


Removing hay . . . 


Heating hay stored only a few 
days should not present difficul- 
ties when removed at a tempera- 
ture of 200 degrees. If stored more 
than a week or if the temperature 
is higher, use extra precautions, 
If possible, a fire department 
should stand by to soak the hay 
with water, if any indication of 
burning is noticed. 

Thorough wetting is the simplest 
and also a very good method of 
quenching hay fires. Carbon di- 
oxide, either introduced into the 
hay by a pipe or sprayed on the 
surface, is very effective in smoth- 
ering hay fires. 

Hay stored for some time may 
have some of the finely-divided 
carbon present and even though it 
has been well wetted, will burst 
into flames after it dries. Such hay 
must be placed a safe distance 
from the building when removed. 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





Four of these seven graduates oper- 
ate dairy farms; two work for farm 
service companies; one is working 
for his master’s in dairy husbandry. 


by AH. L. Dalton 
and H. 8. Henderson 


T IS a common belief that farm boys go 
I to college to prepare themselves for a non- 

farm vocation. In many cases this is true. 
And, likewise, in many cases the decision to 
leave the farm may be justified easily. 

Farm families generally are supposed to be 
larger than non-farm families. In most in- 
stances, it would be impractical and inadvis- 
able for more than one or two of the boys 
out of a single family to return to their 
parent’s farm. 

However, farm boys do go to college with 
the objective of returning to the farm upon 
completion of their college work. This is 
borne out by an experience at the University 
of Georgia during the 1956-57 school year. 

Nine students enrolled in a dairy farm man- 
agement course. Of these, eight were major- 
ing in dairy production. The other was major- 
ing in general agriculture, but had a keen 
interest in dairy farming. The significant fact 
about these students was that all of them 
planned to return to the farm as soon as 
they finished school. 

Readers should not get the idea that these 
were just ordinary students who would find it 
difficult to get a job. Five were scholarship 
winners with a B+ average. Certainly, these 
young men could have found attractive voca- 
tions away from the farm had they so de- 
sired. Six of the nine students graduated in 
the spring of 1957. 

The authors have had an opportunity to 
visit the farms of some of these young men 
to determine why they reached the decision 
to go back to the farm. It would appear that 
the students who are in partnerships have 
had their setups handed to them. However, 
all of these boys have worked on these farms, 
and with these herds all their lives. So, ac- 
tually, they are continuing with the herds 
they have helped build. 

In other cases, much hard work, planning, 
and additional financing is going to be re- 
quired. With such prospects ahead, one has 
to admire them for their determination to ac- 
cept the challenge of building a good dairy 
herd despite obstacles they know lie ahead. 

A brief introduction of the students follows: 


Donald Tucker, Loganville, Ga., graduated 
after paying most of his way through school 
by working at night and in his spare time 
on weekends. Donald was a much better stu- 
dent than his scholastic average would indi- 
cate because of his long working hours. Don 
went back to the farm but there just was 


The authors are general farm manager, Davis Mead- 
ow Brook Dairy Farm, Inc., Florida, and professor and 
head of dairy department, 
spectively. 
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University of Georgia, re- 





DAIRY HUSBANDRY CLASS being shown the technique of throwing a bull for hoof trim- 
ming, insertion of nose ring, and so forth. Actual experience is one of the better methods of 
teaching and will prove invaluable to these young men upon their return to the dairy farm. 


not enough there to support three families. 
He is presently employed by a farm service 
company waiting for the day when he can 
rent a farm on a share basis. 

John Jenkins, Fairburn, Ga., likewise, had 
to pay his way by working at any job that 
offered a means of earning a few extra dol- 
lars. As a result, it was not until his senior 
year that he advanced his academic average 
sufficiently to win a $200 scholarship. John 
is employed by a farm service company, but 
still retains the management of his farm. He 
felt that the supplemental income was neces- 
sary for the first few years. 

James Lee was raised on a dairy farm at 
College Park, Ga. Jim transferred to the Uni- 
versity after one year at a junior college near 
his home. Upon completion of his military 
obligations, he returned to the University to 
do graduate work in dairy production and is 
there at the present time. 

Loy D. Cowart, the only “South Georgia” 
boy in the group lives at Twin City. He trans- 
ferred to the University from Abraham Bald- 
win College, a junior college. He obtained a 
double major with agronomy as well as dairy 
husbandry. 

Charles Wallace, Saundersville, Ga., gradu- 
ated with one of the highest scholastic rec- 
ords in the college of agriculture. Charles is 
operating his own farm and herd. 


James Leckie, Shadydale, Ga., was raised 
with a dairy background since his father was 
formerly extension dairyman in Virginia and 
for the past several years has been operating 
the present farm. A separate unit has been 
established for which James is responsible. 

Sam Few, Jr., Apalachee, Ga., likewise, was 
raised on a dairy farm. His father was one 
of the founders of a large dairy cooperative 
in Atlanta and has served as treasurer of it 
since its beginning. Sam is due out of the air 
force very soon and will return to the farm. 

The authors selected a few pertinent ques- 





tions which they felt would give a clear pic- 
ture of the circumstances which led to the 
decision to return to the farm. These ques- 
tions and answers follow: 


Why did you decide to be a dairyman? 


Tucker: I always liked farm life and when 
I was in the service, I missed it. 

Jenkins: To me, it appears to be the most 
stable form of agriculture. 

Lee: I was raised with dairy cows. My 
father had been in beef cattle business and 
switched, so I thought it ought to be good. 

Cowart: I like dairy cows. I grew up with 
dairy cows, helping my father. I think the 
turnover in profit is greater than in beef. 

Wallace: Because I didn’t see any future 
without livestock, and dairying seemed to be 
more stable. 

Leckie: I just like it. I like cows and like 
to work for myself. 


Few: I've been doing it all my life and 


DONALD TUCKER with his wife and son. Al- 
though employed by a farm service company, his 
plans for future are to rent farm on share basis. 
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know how to do it and like it. 


Why did you decide to go to 
college? 


Tucker: I'd worked in a milk 
plant for awhile and didn’t like it. 
I figured I’d have to get more ed- 
ucation to get ahead. When I got 
out of the service after the Ko- 

rean conflict, I started college. 

' Jenkins: I didn’t know anything 
about dairying. 

Lee: I was sure I would be 
able to do a better job and take 
more responsible leadership in the 
industry, 

Cowart: To learn more about 
dairying. My dad encouraged me. 

Wallace: I started and quit and 
went into the Air Force for four 
years. During that time, I saw 
you had to have an education to 
keep ahead. 

Leckie: I felt I needed the tech- 
nical training and I just wanted 
to go to college. 

Few: To learn the approved prac- 
tices and techniques of dairying. 


What is your farm size and crop 
program? 


Tucker: Total acres, 375. Tem- 
porary pasture, 225 acres; no per- 
manent pasture for herd. Silage is 
made from summer grazing crops. 
Hay is bought, 

Jenkins: Own 280 and rent 250 
acres. Use temporary pasture 100 
per cent for milk cows, permanent 
pasture for heifers. We put up 
corn silage and will put up grass 
silage from winter grazing surplus. 
Some Sudan and millet hay is put 
up, but we buy hay. 

Lee: Total acres, 500; 250 acres 
of improved land all in temporary 
pasture; no permanent pasture for 
milking herd. Silage is made from 
winter and summer surplus; hay 
is bought. 

Cowart: Total of 550 acres; 40 
acres temporary pasture and 40 
acres improved permanent pasture; 
200 acres of timber; 270 acres in 
crops, including peanuts, corn, to- 
bacco, cotton, soybeans, and oats. 
No silage. We feed oat, soybean, 
and peanut hay. 

Wallace: Total acres, 244; tem- 
porary pasture, 60 acres; improved 
permanent pasture, 83 acres. We 
put up 100 tons of surplus winter 
grazing this year for the first 
time, We raise brown top millet 
for hay. 

Leckie: Total acres, 1,590; have 
500 acres of open land; 45 acres 
of improved permanent pasture 
and 153 acres for temporary per- 
manent pasture; 64 acres in al- 
falfa. We use 20 acres for corn 
silage plus surplus of winter and 
summer grazing for silage. 

Few: Total acres, 860; 600 acres 
open land; 250 acres in improved 
permanent pasture and 130 acres 
in temporary pasture; 30 acres of 
alfalfa and 40 acres of lespedeza 
hay. No silage raised or fed. 


JOHN JENKINS, on the right, showing a neighbor 
his new milking parlor. John constructed the building 
himself, plus installing the equipment in the parlor. 


What is your herd size, breed- 
ing and testing program? 


Tucker: On the home farm, we 
have 31 mature cows and 44 young 
stock; use artificial insemination 
on cows and a few heifers. We 
breed a few cows and heifers to a 
bull, Our herd is on DHIA, 

Jenkins: Mature cows, 44; un- 
bred heifers, 12. We use artificial 
breeding on cows and breed heif- 
ers to a bull. Have mixed breed 
herd, Will do my own testing, us- 
ing weigh-a-day plan. 

Lee: On the home ferm .. . ma- 
ture cows, 125; heifers, 75. Breed 
cows and heifers to a bull. Have 
been on DHIA. The herd consists 
primarily of Holsteins, with some 
Jerseys and Guernseys. 

Cowart: Mature cows, 46; and 
15 heifers. We use a bull as there 
is not an artificial insemination 
program available. No testing pro- 
gram in our area; we use weigh- 
a-day method for our own infor- 
mation. 

Wallace: Mature cows, 35; 15 
heifers. Use artificial insemina- 
tion on mature cows and breed 
heifers to a bull. Have Brown 
Swiss, Guernseys, Jerseys, and Hol- 
steins. No testing program avail- 
able, but use weigh-a-day pian for 
our own information. 

Leckie: 93 mature cows, 70 
other dairy stock. Use bull on 
heifers and “sorry” cows; artificial 
insemination on other cows. Have 
registered Holsteins and mixed 
breeds of Guernseys, Jerseys, and 
Holsteins. Have been on DHIA for 
six years. 

Few: Have 110 mature cows 
and 25 young stock. Use artificial 
insemination on all animals. Have 
about 85 per cent Jerseys and 15 
per cent Holsteins. Am going to 
start using milk meters and do 
my own testing. Not testing now, 


What is the financial basis of 
your operation? 


Tucker: I have no money in the 
operation. It is a three-way part- 
nership with my brother and fath- 
er. I will pay one-third of all ex- 
penses and investment in the fu- 
ture. Management is my invest- 
ment now. We plan to increase 
to 75 milking cows. 

Jenkins: I inherited 280 acres 
of unimproved, wornout land. My 
capital has come from small busi- 
ness administration, production 
credit, and some private money, I 
own all my equipment and built 
my milking parlor myself. 

Lee: Management is my invest- 
ment now. In the future every- 
thing will be on a 50-50 basis. 
(Lee is back in school preparing 
for off-farm employment until such 
time as his father retires.) 

Cowart: A complete agreement 
has not been reached, but I prob- 
ably will be on a 50-50 basis when 
I finish school. The farm needs to 
be rearranged for better operation. 


Wallace: We will be on a 50-50 
basis from here on. I was financed 
by FHA and private sources to 
buy part interest. 

Leckie: I started in the dairy 
business in FFA work and have 
had the increase from those ani- 
mals. I have financial interest in 
some machinery now, but details 
of the partnership will be worked 
out after I return from service. 

Few: I’ve always worked and 
helped run the dairy just like I 
would if it were mine, and have 
tried to build it up. When we 
bought anything, Dad and I talked 
it over just like I was paying as 
much as he was. My investment 
is actually management, When I 
get back from service, we will 
have a 50-50 deal. 


What is your market, average 
price, and so forth? 


Tucker: Southern Dairies at At- 
lanta. We started when they first 
began picking up in this area. We 
got approximately $6 per 
last year. Due to a good breeding 
program, we had no surplus, 

Jenkins: Southern Dairies in At- 
lanta, I sell to them because I 
worked in their plant one summer 
and liked the operation. I aver- 
aged $5 per hundredweight be- 
cause I produced about three 
times as much as my base. 

Lee: Atlanta Dairy Cooperative. 
We sell to them because my fath- 
er is “co-op minded” and felt we 
could get a better price. We got 
$6.32 per hundredweight for all 
our milk. There is no surplus price. 

Cowart: Starland Dairies in Sa- 
vannah. We were retailing and 
they bought our route, so we sold 
our milk to them. We averaged $6 
per hundredweight, with about 15 
per cent surplus. 

Wallace: We retail in gallon con- 
tainers and sell to Foremost, start- 
ed September 1. We retail be- 
cause our neighbors requested it. 
We have never solicited business, 
We sell to Foremost because we 
bought some cows and a base went 
with them. We get $8.66. 

Leckie: R, L. Mathis in Atlan- 
ta. We had a lot of rejected milk 
at our previous market. We aver- 
aged over $6 per hundred last year 
and have been right on our base. 

Few: Miss Georgia in Atlanta. 
My father helped found the or- 
ganization and he sold milk at 
9 cents per pound butterfat in or- 
der to help the plant get going. 
He is treasurer of the organiza- 
tion. We got $6.75 per hundred- 
weight last year and had 160 
pounds of surplus. 

All of the students were in accord 
on partnerships. If they couldn't 
go in with their own fathers or 
brothers, they wouldn't go into a 
partnership. Also, if they were go- 
ing to try it on their own, they 
would want enough capital to run 
them two years without any 
strings attached. THE END 
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HOARD'S PAMYMAN 


CHARLES WALLACE, foreground, and his father 
with their herd. Charles graduated in 1957 with one of 
the highest scholastic records in college of agriculture. 
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M-C Chopper Chops and Loads 


Cho feed, silage, dry hay, and 
stalks for bedding. The new 60-6 han- 
dies the heaviest or the lightest crop 
with less power! 
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Same Machine Hay Conditions 


The new 60-G Chopper and Hay Con- 
ditioner follows right behind mower. 
It crimps and aerates for quick field 
drying! 

he M-C Chopper mows, chops, and 
loads in 1 operation. It shreds stalks 
for bedding, easier plowing, and better 
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mail for free descriptive literature. 
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Gehl 1-row 
Chop-All 


CUTS LOW 


with ground-line gathering chains 


Wide-sweep gathering points on the Gehl 1-row Chop-All 
get every stalk — even down, tangled, and goosenecked. 
Ground-line gathering chains grip the stalks for clean sweep 
of the row, then roll them butt first into the power-driven 
compression rollers. 


CHOPS SHORT 


with radial shearing 


Twin shear bars working with a six-bladed cutting disc are 
the brawny heart of the Gehl. The two shear bars — one 
vertical, one horizontal — cut like a giant scissors from in- 
side to tip. Radial shearing is a fast-working Gehl exclusive. 


40 TONS PER HOUR 


to speed up silo-filling 


This Gehl harvester can chop ten 4-ton wagon loads in an 
hour . . . even in the tallest hybrids, checked or drilled. 
Cuts short and uniform for trouble-free storage, easy feeding. 

Want more facts? The coupon brings details about Gehl’s 
safety clutch, heavy frame, extra-high shrouds. See how Gehl 
puts every price factor in your favor. Mail it today. 


Two-row Chop-All doubles ca- 
pacity because the heart of the 
Gehl is big and brawny. 


GEHL'S PTO POWER-PARTNERS. ... lift the burden 
from your back, make your tractor payback more 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





by J. K. Loosli 


Cut your hay crop early 


Checking the calendar is one of the best ways 
of predicting what quality of forage will be. 
When buying hay, don’t rely entirely on color. 


HE most important thing a 
dairyman can do to increase 
milk production and profits is 
to provide high-quality forage. Not 
only will cows eat much more of 
good forage, but they can digest 
more nutrients from each pound. 

Cows will eat more than 30 pounds 
of excellent hay per 100 pounds of 
body weight per day compared with 
1 pound or less of poor hay. Dif- 
ferences in composition and digest- 
ibility are about as big as varia- 
tions in intake. 

The tremendous changes that take 
place as hay crops mature are 
clearly illustrated in a recent re- 
port by Dr. Melvin Anderson of 
Maine. Timothy hay from properly- 
fertilized land was cut at four dif- 
ferent dates. The composition and 
digestibility of the hay is shown in 
the following table: 





Composition Digestibie 
energy protein energy 


% kegl/gm % keal/gm 


Date 
cut protein 








May 27 28.8 467 245 3.70 
june 17 166 460 12.2 3,16 
july 9 105 464 70 2.78 
Aug. 5 84 470 44 2.39 





There was a marked drop in pro- 
tein content of the hay as it be- 
came more mature. Digestible pro- 
tein and energy also decreased. 

The protein of the timothy cut 
on May 27 was 85 per cent digest- 
ible and the energy 79 per cent. 
This is as high as the digestibility 
of better quality concentrate feeds. 

The timothy cut on June 17 was 
very early cut hay, as seen from 
its high protein content. The ener- 
gy of this hay was 70 per cent di- 
gestible and the protein 74 per 
cent compared with 51 per cent 
and 52 per cent for the same nutri- 
ents in the first crop timothy hay 
cut on August 5. 

This decrease in the digestibility 
of forage as it grows and matures 
is much more rapid than one would 
expect from the appearance of the 
forage. 

From Anderson’s report, figure 
1 shows this decrease in digestibili- 
ty of dry matter as related to date 
of cutting and is compared with 
the data of Dr. J, T. Reid of Cor- 
nell University. 

Anderson found the stage of de- 
velopment of first cutting timothy 
to be almost three weeks later at 
Orono, Maine than for the same 
forage at Ithaca, N.Y. as studied 
by Reid. Except for the later sea- 
son, decrease in forage value was 
the same at both stations. 


What other studies show ... 


Reid has found that if he knows 
date of cutting of first crop hay 
in New York he can accurately pre- 
dict its nutritive value. The values 
of timothy, clover, alfalfa, and mixed 
hays were strikingly similar at any 
date of cutting. 

The lines in the figure, there- 
fore, can be applied to any com- 
mon forage, and it seems that they 
may be true for most of the north- 
ern United States, 


In the East and South, rainy 
weather often delays hay making. 
The use of barn hay dryers to pre- 
vent rain damage is becoming more 
common each year. Making silage 
is another way of preventing weath- 
er damage to early-cut forage. 

Early cutting is the key to hav- 
ing top quality forage whether it 
is fed as hay or silage. 

Checking off the date on the 
calendar as an index of forage qual- 
ity seems almost too easy to be 
useful. Yet observations over sev- 
eral years show that forages reach 
the haying stage of maturity at 
about the same date. 

The wide variations in the date 
of the last killing frost in the 
spring are largely overcome as the 
growing season progresses. 


What about aftermath? 


Opinions of livestock men differ 
regarding the comparison of sec- 
ond-cutting alfalfa and other aft- 
ermath hay. Reid's studies showed 
less variation in the value of aft- 
ermath cut at different stages of 
maturity than for the first cutting. 

Aftermath was never as highly 
digestible at early stages of ma- 
turity as first cutting, and its di- 
gestibility did not fall as low as it 
became mature. Proper cutting date 
still is an important question. 

Recent studies at California have 
shown that greatest yields of total 
digestible nutrients were obtained 
when alfalfa was cut at five-week 
intervals or at one-tenth bloom for 
all cuttings after the first crop. 

Plant vigor and stand was as 
good at the five-week cutting in- 
terval as when cuttings were less 
frequent and it was better than 
with more frequent cuttings. 

Greatest protein yields were ob- 
tained when the alfalfa was cut at 
four-week intervals or at the bud 
stage of maturity. 

These tests show early cutting of 
legume aftermath also pays off and 
they help to pinpoint more accur- 
ately the best cutting interval. 

Many dairymen do not know that 
cows will eat more and produce 
better on early-cut hay even if it 
is rained on and somewhat discol- 
ored than they will bright green 
hay cut two to three weeks later. 
Don’t buy hay on color alone. 
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FIGURE 1. Cutting date and di- 
gestibility of timothy at (1) Itha- 
ca, N. Y. and (2) at Orono, Me. 
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Mentincentiatielihrin tiny nace 


Since we used a 250-gallon oil 
drum for our spray tank, we al- 
ready had a_ built-in measuring 
gauge. It is a simple matter to 
check the amount of spray lef\ 
merely by a glance at the gauge. 
These measuring gauges can be in- 
stalled in almost any spray tank. 


Maryland Wi_Mer House 


COOLING SYSTEM 





We discovered a way to keep our 
hogs cool even with the tempera- 
tures soaring into the high 80's 
and 90’s. An old garden hose with 
a T added at one end was fastened 
between the two hog pens. Through 
this hose a fine mist of cold water 
entered both pens at the same 
time. Keeping our hogs cool in hot 
weather allows maximum growth 
and earlier marketing. 


Ohio Max STERLING 





A long, light pole, a one-inch 
plank, and a length of rope several 
feet long are good safety items to 
have near a farm pond or lake fre- 
quented by swimmers. Distressed 
swimmers can get help from the 
bank of the pond by a person hold- 





ym 


ing out the pole, throwing out the 
rope, or shoving out the plank. In 
the picture above, Gail Bank, Mis- 
souri, makes his favorite lake a 
safer place in which to swim. 
Missouri Ricuarp L, Lee 


PUMPS OFF SEEPAGE 
wuT 





Floyd B. Lampkins, Maryland, 
has solved the problem of silage 
seepage from his silos. When he 
constructed his two new silos, he 
installed a 45-gallon drum between 
the two. An electric sump pump 
that he can raise and lower at will 
is used to dispose of the liquid. 

California M. H. McVIcKAR 


PATCH LEAKY PAIL 


A leaky pail need not be thrown 
away. Make sure the leaky area 
is absolutely clean; stick two 
pieces of adhesive tape on cross- 
wise; apply two coats of enamel. 

Michigan Mrs. ERNEST MILLER 


DUMP CART OF MANY USES 


ee 





This dump cart was made from 
the rear carriage of a Ford car 
that was rusting away in a scrap 
heap. It was made principally to 
haul loose stones from the fields 
with the idea that it could be 
backed to the edge of a gulley or 
cliff and the stones dumped. 

However, it can be used for any- 
thing that has to be unloaded fast 
and is useful for many other jobs 
around the farm, especially fencing. 
A large load of posts can be hauled 
and the posts are not nearly as 
hard to drive when you can stand 
this high to drive them. 


Maryland J. MARSHALL PORTER 


SPRAYS DISINFECTANT 


For a quick and easier way to 
disinfect cuts or sores on any of 
our farm animals; we keep liquid 
disinfectant in an atomizer bottle. 
A quick spray or two does a 
thorough job and is hardly noticed 
by the animal. 


Minnesota Mrs. Leo Krirzeck 
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For all crops! 
~GORMAN-RUPP 
IRRIGATION PUMPS 


When it comes to sprinkler irrigation systems, farmers depend on 
Gorman-Rupp Irrigation Pumps to get the best soil moisture content 
for finest yields. These are the pumps which are backed by the 
combined experience of more satisfied users than for any other make. 

Gorman-Rupp has introduced more design features, year after 
year—every one a result of practical field experience. Pumps are 
designed to match engine power for top performance—and at low 
operating costs. 

Ask your Gorman-Rupp Irrigation Distributor about the com- 
plete package units: pump, engine, exhaust priming device, strainer— 
ready to go to work for you. Also pumps for belt drive and for tractor 
P.T.O. Or write direct. 


THE GORMAN-RUPP COMPANY 


305 Bowman Street Mansfield, Ohio 
Gorman-Rupp of Canada, Ltd., St. Thomas, Ontario 








KEEP DAILY MILK RECORDS 


You can’t build up a dairy herd on guesses. You need records— 
ACCURATE RECORDS. Thousands of good dairy farmers say ours 
are the most convenient milk record sheets they can find anywhere. 
Here is the price list. Orders are shipped promptly. 


Weekly Records— Price of a Monthly Records— Price of a 
Two Milkings Year’s Supply Two Milkings Year’s Supply 
10 cows, one week ............... $3.00 a cow, one te, PO Ye “res 
cows, one month ............ 50 
~ COWS, ORO WORK o.nnceecresnnnne 3.50 25 cows, one month ............ 2.00 
cows, one week eeeecerecccoeces 4.00 35 cows, one month otuaiallll 2.50 

Price of a 
For Three Milkings a Day Year’s Supply 
I IO, watiichsdinninscpcasttpcocenecctatinbsctaneiasstideenananal 00 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

















Now mow and condition 
in one operation with the 





multi-drive 


Hay mowed on first round 
conditioned on sscond round 

¢ Mounts on your present 
equipment 

e Transmits power to both mower 
and conditioner 

¢ Can be installed in less than 2 hours 

e No drilling, cutting or welding necessary 

> 

> 


318890 


*Fits all New Idea trail-type mowers; McCormick-Deering model 
No. 32 trail-type; New Holland, model No. 46 tenll-type.” 


Does not hamper operation of mower or conditioner 
Turns in 18’ circle 


NEW LUEDTKE 








GPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


=-— Where Buyer and Seller Meet — 


The rate for advertisi in this department is 35 
and ‘position wanted" 


address. ‘‘J. W, — Route 13, Green 
Y — is must be si ‘ aut nat tities oan’ Nema 
CHECK WITH 


ORDER. must sone 
TISER MUST FURNISH REFERENCES. 
Wisconsin, Different rate for Livestock 


35 cents per word per insertion, except for ‘‘heip 
20 cents per word insertion 


i 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





FARMS FOR SALE 





ber vagy, livestock, dairy farms and country 
estates BROWNING, Realtor, John H. 
Hitt, Penk. Culpeper, ‘Virginia. 12-* 
GRADE A DAIRY FARM, South Eastern North 
na, year around pasture, 119% acres, 

paved road, brick house, 762.7 Ibs. daily 
29 cows, 13 heifers, bulk tank. BOX 

466, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 


Wisconsin. 11-2 
WESTERN WISCONSIN 80 —_ — 
up. Wide choice. $30 “$200 

Write for price lists. HATHAWAY. "AGEN. 
CY, Hammond, Wisconsin. 

MARYLAND: 


460 actes productive land, 30 





STOCKMEN'’S SUPPLIES 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT 





HORN WEIGHTS. Made in 4 sizes % Ib., 1 Ib., 
1% Ib., and 2 Ibs. Tattoo markers. $5.75 
postpaid, includes set of numbers, bottle of 


ink, and full directions. 


plete line of ear tags, neck chains, veter- 
inery instruments, supplies, serums, reme- 
dies; in fact, everythin 


for the stockman. 
Write for free catalog. ERS SUPPLY 
Co.. Councii Bluffs, Iowa. 4-* 

ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment. Largest, most 
complete line. Write for free catalog. ame 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

VET MEDICINES for dairy and livestock. Ast 
biotics, vaccines, sulfa drugs, equipment. Com- 
plete line at wholesale. Write for catalogue. 
a STATES SERUM COMPANY, 1727 

{arden Street, Columbia, South Carolina. 23-* 

VETERINARY SUPPLIES, mastitis ointments, 
penicillin, at greatly redu prices. Free 
catalog. WESTERN LIVESTOCK ee 


Delta, Colorado. 

KILL SUBMERSED water weeds which toul't wp 
motor propellers, tangle fishing gear, with R- 
Weed Rhap-20, Granular 2,4-D. Inexpensive, 
easy to use, sure results. For free information 
write REASOR-HILL CORPORATION, Box 


36HD, Jacksonville, Arkansas. 1-12 
KILL BITTERWEEDS, wild onions and dog 
fennel with R-H Weed Rhap. Low cost. 


Will not injure grass, grains; not 


CHOREBOY PIPELINE milking equipment for 
12-stall parlor, complete. From private party. 
Write: P.O. BOX169, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 11-2 





IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT 


IRRIGATION—Auto Rain aluminum pipe, Gor- 
man Rupp pumps, design service, low installed 
cost. MICHIGAN ORCHARD SUPPLY COM- 
PANY, South Haven, Mich. Phone 252 6-* 





100 pasture, rest contoured crop- 
land, 50-stanchion tile barn, 100-cow loating 
barn, 2 bank barns, 3 silos, sheds and quar- 
ters for 5 families. Very profitable operation 
shipping to Washington. Excellent gist 


GENUINE English Shepherd and 
Guaran 








Healthy and strong. 

. Choice sex. Spa females a 
cialty. Priced right. CLOVERDALE 5 
NEL FARM, Ackley, Iowa. 18-* 

SHEPHERDS, COLLIES. Outstanding Heelers, 
Watch Dogs. ZIMM FARMS, Flana- 
gan, Illinois. 2-° 

POULTRY—BABY CHICKS—DUCKS 

BIG Leftovers-Fryers, heavies included, some 
Pullets, $1.49 to §5.99. 


60 breeds. BUSH 
Missouri. 


HAY AND BEDDING 


HATCHERY, Clinton, 








Holstein herd and equipment can also be 
purch W. C. PINKARD & COMPANY, 
First National Bank Building, 
Maryland. 

onAbe A ALASKA 200-acre dairy farm. House, 


machinery, 80 
cows, $150,000. x 
Milk $11.50. HENNING BLUNCK, Palmer, 
Alaska. 


11-2 
FOR SALE! A 80 stocked and equip 


Baltimore 2, 








SILOS 


P & D SILO UNLOADERS handle hard packed 
and frozen silage. Large capacity. A boy 
can feed 100 head in 10 to 15 minutes. _ 30 
days tree trial on money 





@ young herd of registered Jerseys. 
Au cultivated, close to town, on blacktop. 
Priced tor quick sale. VERNON F. PETER- 
SON, Route 4, Rice Lake, Wisconsin. 


FARMS WANTED 








Also heavy duty auger — feeders. =. 
ship available in some areas. P & D SALES 
COMPANY, Plainfield 6, Tilinols. 20-* 
SILO GLAZE. Silo walls crumbly? Spoilage near 
walls? Use DéMuth Penetrating Silo Glaze. 
Easily aye Write today. FROBERG DISs- 
TRIBUTING ©O., Valparaiso, Indiana. 5-8 








For free information write REASOR-HILL 
CORPORATION, Box 36HD, Jacksonville, Ar- 
kansas. 7-6 
KILL BRUSH at low cost with amazing R-H 
Brush Rhap. Will not injure grasses, grains; 
not poisonous. For free information write 
REASOR-HILL CORPORATION, Box 36HD, 
Jacksonville, Arkansas. 1-12 
ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION equipment. 
World's leading supplier. Write for free cata- 
log. INSEMIKIT COMPANY, INC., Baraboo, 
Wisconsin. 3-* 
SPECIAL MASTITIS OINTMENT. (Procaine 
Penicillin 100,000 units. Dihydrostreptomy- 
cin 100 mg., 10% Sulfamerazine, Sulfathia- 
zole Cobalt 5MG. in sesame oil base dis- 
posable syringe). Dozen $4.50 prepaid. New 
improved mastitis special with 12MG. Hy- 
drocortisone Acetate 6.00 dozen. (Pen-Fz 
$9.00 dozen syringes). Quantity savings. KEN- 
SINGTON VETERINARY AND POULTRY 
SUPPLY, Kensington, Connecticut. 9-* 
KILL FLIES like magic with this new dis- 
covery. Sample $1.00 Fly Cake, P.O. BOX 
755, Cleveland 22, Ohio 9-6 
MASTITIS TESTERS. Send for free sample and 
literature. LARAY, INC., Pataskala, Ohio, 11-* 


CATTLE MARKERS 


ALL-NYLON—NO PAINT to chip out. Many 
colors. Free catalog. CREUTZBURG & SON, 
Malvern, Pennsylvania. 10-* 

LARGEST, most complete line of cattle markers 
and livestock supplies. Free catalog. NASOO, 
Fort Atkinson, isconsin, 14.* 

FREE illustrated price list world’s finest cattle 
markers 50c each. Halters and other supplies, 
Save money. Write today. MAC-RA COMPANY 
P.O. Box 1409-H, Santa Barbara, Cal. 7-* 

DAISY CATTLE MARKERS, solid brass tag and 
brass-plated chain for horns or neck. Write for 
free catalog. GOLDEN ARROW FARMS, "ane 
C, Huntington, Indiana. 

E-Z REDD TAGS make identity fast and cunidihes 
Colorful contrasting numbers, wear resistant 
plastic. Available with neck chain and fasteners. 
Write for free agricultural supply catalog from 
the world’s leading source of artificial breeding 
equipment, breeding and show ring equipment, 
plus hundreds of other farm items. INSEMI- 
KIT COMPANY, INC., Baraboo, Wis. 3-* 








CATTLE TAGS, chains, straps, nylon rope 
sets. Anklets, rugged eartags legible 50 ft. 
Samples. Nearest dealer. BOCK'S, INC., 
Mattoon, Ill 7-apl 





FARM EQUIPMENT 


SAVE 40%. Hydraulic manure loaders. VAUGHN 
MANUPACTURING, Waseca, Minnesota. 4° 
HAY CONDITIONERS. Cheaper than you ever 





dreamed possible! Satisfaction absolutely 
guaranteed. Write for free literature. COR- 
SICANA GRADER AND MACHINE OOM.- 
PANY, Box 1017-0, Corsicana, Texas. 10-5 


A KLINZING BARN CLEANER can save you 


the cost of a hired man saves your 
time for productive work. Klinzing'’s rugged 
construction, heavy-duty chain and many 
other unbeatable features assure long, de- 
pendable service. Economically priced for all 
sized barns. Write for literature, layout and 
estimate. Dealerships available. A. F. KLIN- 


ZING COMPANY, Fond du Lac 2, Wis. 10-3 
DEPRESSION PRICES. We sell cheap. Save 75% 
otf-new and used tractor parts, crawlers and 
wheel tractors, 190 -makes and models. 1960 
catalog ready. Send 25 cents refundable. SUR- 
PLUS TRACTOR PARTS ate rer 
Fargo, North Dakota 4-10 
ELECTRIC WELDERS: New, heavy-duty, 180 
amp. Free trial. Dealerships open. 20 year 
warranty. 6159 South Pleasant DEPART- 
MENT L. Minneapolis 20, Minnesota 2-24 
FOR SALE: 2 Comp. Louden Hay driers, 7% 
hp motors, 42” fan. Like new at % cost 
$950 each. Owner closed dairy. Call Chicago 
DEarborn 2-6903. 
BARN EQUIPMENT, barn cleaner, 
stanchions, milking parlor 
Guaranteed. Immediate shipment 


comfort stalls, 
stalls, windows. 
STANDARD 








EQUIPMENT, INC., Dept. 5-0, Bel Air, 
Maryland. Phone 417 8-* 
DAIRY EQUIPMENT 
FOR SALE: Delaval pipeline milker, 4 units, 
used less than one year, perfect condition; 
400-gallon Sunset bulk milk cooler, like new. 
WILLIAM T. STOVER, Kingsley, Iowa. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
and Regional ta- 


WANTED! National P 


MORE DAIRY oo seoted to sell. 
rthern Ill 


Extreme 
No! H. E. 





G Realtor & Radin Elkhorn, 
Wieconetn. (Over 20 years successful experience 


r service.) 

WANTED To RENT large farm for 1961 tor 
father and son's setup on 60-40 basis. Life- 
time experience in general farming or dairy- 
ing. BOX 462, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin. 





tives for modern line of dairy and hog phar- 
maceuticals. Progressive formulations and 
streamlined packaging. Must have strong fol- 
lowing with agricultural outlets. Other non- 
competitive lines acceptable. Please contact 
immediately giving full details. All replies 
confidential. BOX 461, care Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 10-2 

BE INDEPENDENT of up-and-down weather 
and prices. Own a coin-operated unattended 
Westinghouse Laundromat (R) Store. Manage 
in your spare time. Have a good year every 
year, even when up-and-down weather and 
market prices work against you. You can net 
$5,000-$10,000 a year in extra income by 
owning a licensed Westinghouse Laundromat 
Laundry Store in your own community. We 
have assisted in establishing over 10,000 suc- 
cessful laundry stores which serve farm, 
ranch and town tamilies—hundreds in com- 
munities with populations under 1,000. Coin- 
operated, no attendants needed. And you 
don’t need experience, only a small invest- 
ment. We finance your equipment up to 90%. 
We've helped lote of farmers and ranchers 
get into this profitable new business. Why 
not you? Call or write today for full details. 
Offices in principal cities. ALD, INC., Dept. 
H, 7045 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 45, 
Illinois. ROgers Park 1-6500. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


SOUTHERN WISCONSIN dairy farms described 
and pictured in our catalog mailed to you free. 








Over 150 farms, many with low down pay- 
ments, from 3 acres to 770 acres. 181 day 
growing season, exceptional corn production 


and ample rainfall, in this area. Write today 
for your free copy. LOGANWAY, INC., South- 
ern Wisconsin's Leading Farm Brokers, Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin. 12-* 
SOUTHERN ALABAMA—$300,000 dairy and 
tung oil tree operation with terms. Special 
milk market for all milk. Golden Guernsey 
registered herd trom Northern Michigan. 
$8.00 per hundred weight—over 200 cows— 
could build higher. Modern herringbone set- 
up. High tung crop income also. Many 
extras, 2000 acres crop land out of 2500 
acres. PLANTATION SERVICES, Henry M. 
Goodyear, Jr., Realtor, 504 Slappey 
Drive, Albany, Georgia. 10-4 
GOOD SOUND WISCONSIN farms. Pfister Farm 
Agency, BERT PFISTER, Mt, Horeb, Wis- 
consin. 15-* 


BEAUTIFUL BLACKBELT FARMS. All sizes. 
WINSLETT REALTY COMPANY, Marion, 
Alabama. 9-spl. 

FLORIDA—<dairy farms. Write BUD STOFFEL. 
©. Watkins, Realtor, 1227 E. Colonial. Or- 
lando, Florida. 5-spl. 


640-ACRE FARM, 100 good Holstein milk cows, 
2 modern 8-room houses, 2 large full base- 
ment barns, 4 concrete silos, milkhouse with 
bulk milk cooler, 135-foot machine shed, 2- 
car garage, 3 large tractors, chopper with 
hay and corn attachments, 3 chopper wagons, 
grain combine, baler, elevator, corn picker, 
grain drill with all attachments, 1%-ton 
truck and all farm machinery, complete line, 
good condition, with all feed, tools, crops 
growing or harvested for the price of $120,- 
000 with $35,000 cash down and milk check 
assignment on balance and 4% interest. Won- 
derful farm setup and income that will pay 
off. Contact: A. N. Brunner, Leopolis, (SHA- 
WANO COUNTY), Wis., representing United 
Farm Agency, phone Gresham 3156. (Could 
be incorporated and operated as such.) 

201 ACRES! $1,000 down! Exciting Wisconsin 
farm bargain! Highly fertile soil, 50 acres 
tillable, rest partly-wooded pasture, flowing 
crystal clear creek, 9 springs, several trout 
pond sites. Buildings situated in scenic pro- 
tected valley. See picture in catalog—6-room 
5-bedroom house, running water indoors, fully 
insulated 50-1t. barn, new concrete block 
milkhouse, brooder, garage, corn crib. Rath- 
er secluded, yet on well-maintained road, 5 
miles 2 villages. Elderly owner's loss, your 
gain, $8,000, only $1,000 down! New free 
160-page summer catalog, 950 photos, bar- 
gains coast to coast! UNITED FARM AGEN- 
CY, 1504-HD Consumers 220 South 
State Street, Chicago 4, 

FREE FARM CATALOG picturing and describ- 
ing farms listed throughout Southern Wiscon- 
sin. Your copy is ready. Write today. LO- 
GANWAY, INO., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 5-° 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATOR, nine years sue- 
cessful experience, high conception rate, ref- 
erences. Excellent knowledge of good manage- 
ment practices. Desires connection with large 
herd, beef or dairy. Florida preferred. Will 
consider other locations. Available after June 
1. BOX 463, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

WANTED: To operate stocked and equipped 
dairy farm on shares in Wisconsin. Lifetime 
experience in dairying and farming. BOX 
465, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin. 11-2 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Experienced artificial breeding tech- 
nicians. Through our frozen semen program 
and freezers, areas may be developed in any 
state. References required. Write PIPER 
BROTHERS FARMS, Watertown, Wisconsin 
for details. -* 

HERDSMAN for large Guernsey herd, located 
in Southeastern Michigan. Top wage with 
percentage plan and small modern house 
Must be thoroughly experienced in handling, 
feeding and caring for cattle, and be able 
to take complete charge of a large herd 
Write BOX 460, care Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, stating complete 
work history, age, family status and _ ref- 
10-2 

steady 





erences. 

OPPORTUNITIES for men who want 
employment on a large certified milk farm 
Paid vacations, sick benefits. Write for in- 
formation. We want sober and reliable men 
WALKER GORDON LABORATORY C©OM- 
PANY, Plainsboro, N. J 9-sp! 

WANTED: Assistant farm manager, capable of 
taking charge of a 750-acre farm. Experi- 
enced in all phases of mechanization and for 
growing small grain, corn and soybeans. Give 
history, salary expected and references in 
first letter. FOLEY DAIRY AND FARMS, 
Box 1525, Foley, Alabama. 

WANTED: Man to operate dairy farm North- 
ern Tilinols, modern house on premises. Pre- 

man. Give complete lifetime 

» personal history, salary re- 

quirements and when available to start. BOX 

467, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 

Wisconsin. 


WANTED: Elderly man to help with dairy 
chores In exchange for home plus smal! 
wage. LIONEL RUEL, ute 1, Bourbonnais, 
Tilinois. 


WANTED: All-around dairyman, about 35 years 
old, one with experience and able to man- 
age full dairy operations on a 50 to 100 
cow Holstein and 640-acre grain farm. Give 
references and wages expected. WENDELL 
KLOCKMANN, Enderlin, North Dakota 

DAIRYMAN for extra high-producing registered 
Holsteins, also show. Old but modern 2-bed- 
room house so prefer couple only. Milking 
31 cows now. One other man to work with, 
expect both men to work together. Cows and 
young stock are ex to be well cared 
for at all times. lease state your exper- 
lence, age, size of family, and salary to 
start with. Call Jackson 6-8065 or write: 
RAY L. TUCKER, Route 1, Box 217, Bar- 
rington, Tilinols. 

HERDSMAN: For 100-cow registered Holstein 
farm in Willamette Valley near Portland, 
Oregon. Must be reliable and sober. Experi- 
enced in testing, showing and breeding good 
cows, 1959 DHIA over 500 !bs.—-HIR over 
600 Ibs. Pipeline milker, bulk tank and all 
modern machines. References required. Wages 
$350 month plus 5-room house afd extras 
6-day week. BOX 464, care Hoard’s Dairy- 


man, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

WANTED: Dairy tarmer. Married or single. 
Give age, experience, references of past em- 
ployers. Write: MILTON KERR, Cambridge. 
Wisconsin. 

WANTED: Single man as assistant herdsman 


and general farm work. T. E. OOURTNEY, 





GRADED DAIRY ALFALFA and other grades 
hay. ART CALLARI HAY COMPANY, Up- 
per Sandusky, Ohio. 20-* 


AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 








LEARN AUCTIONEERING, terms, soon. Free 
cat , De AUCTION SCHOOL, i 
City, 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free catalog! MIS- 
SOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, Box 9252D4, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 19-* 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


YOUR CHILD'S PHOTO WANTED! Big demand 
for advertising purposes. Mail photo, name. 
Free rating, information. GUILD, 5032-ARL 
Lankershim, North Hollywood, Calif. 11-spl. 

AVERAGE $2.00 HOUR sparetime, assembling 
our lamps. Simple. Easy. No canvassing, Write: 
OUGOR, Caldwell 24, Arkansas. 4° 

$2.00 HOURLY possible sewing our ready cut 
aprons at home. Spare or full time. Experience 
unnecessary. Write A & B ENTERPRISES, 
Caldwell 17, Arkansas. 6-* 

HAVE A PROFITABLE HOBBY sewing aprons, 
children’s wear. Details free. REDIKUT'S 
Loganville 15, Wisconsin. 9-spl. 

WOOL QUILTS: Send us the wool from your 
old woolen quilts to be washed and recarded 
Woolen rags reworked into quilt batts and 
blankets. SPRINGFIELD WOOLEN 7 
Springfield, Minnesota 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HOW TO TRAP SPARROWS with elevator traps. 
Information every farmer should have. No ob- 
ligation. It's free. Write SPARROWTRAPS- 
605, Detroit Lakes, Minnesota. 9-4 

HORSE, SHEEP, barber clipper blades expertly 
ground $1.00 set. Send now or write for 
shipping labels. BUCYRUS GRINDING COM- 
PANY, Box 106B, Bucyrus, Ohio. 9-spl. 

SEPTIC TANKS, cesspools, outdoor toilets. Keep 
clean and odorless with Northel Septic Tank 
Reactivator. Bacterial concentrate breaks up 
solids and grease — prevents overflow, back- 
up, odors. Regular use saves costly pumping 
or digging. Simply mix dry powder in water 
—fiush down toilet. Non-polsonous, non-caus- 
tic, Six months supply only $2.95, postpaid 
(money-back guarantee of itisfaction), or 
rush postcard for free details. NORTH 
HW-6, Box 1103, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

SPARROWS COSTLY. Trap pests. Guaranteed 
Ready-Built or build own trap. Free partic- 
ulars. SCHAEFER, Box 601, New Albany, 
Indiana. 11-2 

RESEARCHERS: Use fast, accurate Metzger's 
Table of 45,000 Percents. Range: To 100.00%; 
309 denominators; 309 numerators; 55 pages; 
$5.00. BOX 717, Atlanta 1, Georgia. 


DAIRY CATTLE WANTED 


WANTED: 50 Jersey, 50 Holstein heifers calving 























in August, SAM ROBIN, Brookhaven, Miss. 
DAIRY CATTLE 
NEW LOADS WEEKLY from Shores’ Wisconsin 


Association herds. Special truck load prices §200 
up. Bang’s, Lepto, Shipping vaccinated. De- 
livered. Travel expenses refunded. Premiums. 
HAROLD SHORES, Neligh, Nebraska, TU 
7-4060. TU 7-4850. 9-* 
CANADIAN Registered Hulsteins. Young vacci- 
nated cows and heifers. Buy direct from the 


farms. Elgin County Holstein Breeders Club. 
Telephone Talbotville, Ontario 6-R-12, DON 
SHORE, R.R. #6, St. Thomas, Ontario, 


Canada. 7-* 
KENYON BROTHERS FARM serving the dairy 
farmer for forty years. Large selection of 
choice Holstein cows and first calf heifers, 
fresh and close springers, service bulls. T.B. 
and Bangs tested. In wt or truckload 
— FS ey , Elgin, = 


one SHerwood es 
REGISTERED MOLSTEING: A tew service \-" 
bulls, some younger males, foundation females 
and heifers. Nearly all sired by excellent 


sires and from classified dams with HIR 
records. SanMarGale FARMS, Box 265, 
Lebanon, Ohio. Phone 5-2606. 22-* 


BUY YOUR VACCINATED dairy cows and heif- 
ers direct from the farmers where quality pre- 
pa GEO. E. SWANSON, Rice Lake, Wis- 

mein. Phone 944R 2-23 

KEATING BROTHERS FARM offers large selec- 
tion fresh and springing selected cows and heif- 
ers, strictly quality. Dairymen—buying on or- 
A TF, A Call or 
write Fort At Telephone 
JOrdan 3-5905. 18-* 

HIGH QUALITY Holstein and Guernsey spring- 
ers and heifers all sizes. J. W. & BILL GEUR- 
KINK, telephone 322 or 21F31, Baldwin, 
Wisconsin. 15-* 

MOLSTEIN cows and heifers. with production, 

Wisconsin 








type and size from our foundation 

herds. Artificial breedi cinated 
Bang’s and T.B. tested. PIPER BROS., Wa- 
tertown, Wisconsin. Telephone 2170. 6-* 


24 ONE-YEAR-OLD Wisconsin Holstein heifers. 
De Kalb, Tlinois. Phone 6-4811. T.B. tested, Bang’s vaccinated and dehorned. 
LESTER LEWIS, Monterey, Indiana. 
SWINE 








WISCONSIN FEEDER PIGS for sale. 40 to 50 


Ibs., castrated, all top slick pigs. Delivered 
direct. 5 day guarantee. C. ACKER, Middle- 
ton, Wisconsin, TE-6-3451. 9-* 





MORE SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 
ON NEXT PAGE 





dune 10, 1960 


Special Opportunities my DISPLAY 
DAIRY CATTEE Ayrshire breed in black 


WISCONSIN DAIRY CATTLE, Holsteins. Spring- 


early fall ‘freshening, leo open hellers any LIVESTOCK 




















size. We h dri ilable to bi di- 

feet_trom bBo gD a a AY. | 7 Spirits rise as registrations and transfers climb. DISPLAY 
irection. GONNERING BROS., Livestock, Grand National averages $1,027, all-time high 

meats a Resheene, Wisconsin, Phone eT ’ id gn. ADVERTISING 


FOR SALE: Holstein springing heifers and cows. 


Good selection of open and bred heifers. R. B. RATES 
Laser To, ey Fag era 24 +H FTER seven years of operating more emphasis be given to longer 
WHOLESALE DAIRY CATTLE, $200 and_up. in the red, the Ayrshire larger, more-open-ribbed cows. COPY MUST REACH US 
TOWNE LIVESTOCK COMPANY, phone as P “ . 
Rosendale, Wisconsin, Breeders’ Association moved A third question raised by the ONE MONTH BEFORE ISSUE DATE 


Top 
1p RUALITY NOLSTEIN socinging ~~ and into the black last year. That was Iowa State researcher had to do 


ing. We also ship on orders. Write: ELGAS the report of officers of the asso- with the age or size of breeding Per column inch, each insertion 












































ROTHERS, Jefferson, Wisconsin. 10-4 ciation at its 85th annual conven- — He suggested that re- CLASS 1 $15.00 
popae COUNTY HOLSTEINS, H { all - —- ‘ 
uses trom the "ncar Dairyland. Wite. fo tion in St. Paul, Minn. May 6. search be carried out to determine * 
etails. c .» Juneau, s. - reeders from coast-to-coast too if breeders are waiting unnecessar- For advertising of consignment, disper- 
100 DAIRY CATTLE | le, both J d . herds 
Holsteins, Sell all os ae Sr ang baa heart from the increase in regis- ily long to breed for first calving. sal or reduction sales; breeders 
Saced a Cll ck cau chan ime | rents and tronetes ty enggins Oe nee rs 
Sics akan cs manent Ge nee” te jaa annual meine vie a rec- Ashton re-elected ... ALL OTHERS WRITE FOR RATES 
dred, ik, G i " - reakin rand onal 
mg hy gy ity HE he chire Sale © cn Hn ed Ayr- Re-elected president of the na- Including dealers, county, state and national 
ross ilk check. For further information ’ g $1,027. breed associations, artificial breeding asso- 
gross m tional association was William H. ciations, semen sale ads, fairs, expositions 
write: MILTON TOWNSEND, Star Route, David Gibson, Jr., completing his ’ . ¢ . 
Box 72, Clovis, New Mexico 10-* nd i _ Ashton, owner of Delchester Farm, ete. 
ATTENTION SOUTHERN DAIRYMAN! Int seco) year as executive secretary Ed t SPECIAL RATES FOR CONTINUOUS 
national Dairy Livestock Sales can ceoty pes treasurer of the association, sum- mont, Pa. Ashton had 2 AND LARGE SPACE ADVERTISERS 
with all breeds of select dairy cattle from Can- marized the “encouraging and fav- president in 1953 and 1954, and 
ada and the Northern States, Nobody under- ~ again in 1959. 
sells International for price or quality. We orable signs.” They were a 27 per 
tle ate guaranteed to be sound, Write por | Cent increase in numbers registered, _ Other officers elected were: SPECIALIZING IN 
Curt or Tom Rossin c/o INTERNATIONAL & per cent increase in transfers, rin wien aeent Snel xt Qu ALITY =—_. 
, cS, Box 1461, West Palm Beech and auction sales grossing 76 per vice or nape 
or ph I Vv . 3 ‘ ce-presidents 
i WAVE MOST sil. tan ay 2 9 UE botions. cent more than in 1958. goun Cc. Keas, Kansas 
Everett M. Lau Tilinois QUA 
Bred and heavy springers. Mountain grown In his outline of responsibilities ry, 
are best. Will deliver, A. L. KELTNER, Cuthbert Nairn, Pennsylvania 
Greeley, Colorado. 17-spl. for the future, Gibson asked for: Directors & SERVICE v3 
HOLSTEIN HEIFERS, springing first calf heifers 1. Maximum registrations to as- & M. Hawkins, Jr., opens 
po ay _ ye ny ehaalie e WALTER sure best prices for Ayrshire cat- ey I Mecoha: Mow York Pennsylvania Badger Breeders Cattle Sales Division 
a Watertown, Wisconsin. Bay tle and to assure continuing ad- eae - 1 selling registered and grade 
REGISTERED Holstein and Ayrshire cows and vance of the association. Dr. R. B. Graves, Minnesota cattle of all ages 
BROS’, Wetesdows, Ontario, Gonads. Id-epl. 2. A progressive attitude on the Wirnmer of the coveted Distin- CONTACT 
HOLSTEIN COWS and springer heifers with size part of breeders toward herd man- guished Service Award was Elmer BADGER BREEDERS 
herds. Bold at low overhead prices, We fil or | agement to attain the highest pos- Hanner, Elk Grove, Calif, A vet- CATTLE SALES DIVISION 
ders, before you bu contact us. DEAN Yo- sible practical production. 
, y y A : : eran breeder, Hanner started his 8 677 SHAWANO, WISCONSIN 
-y 3 Danvers, Illinois. Phone bias 3. Cooperation within the breed own herd in 1920, showed his first PHONE 6 ’ 
DAIRY HEIFERS, all sizes. Top quality bet. | Combined oe ba eng oe grand champion at a state fair in | =>>SSSSSSS SSeS 
ers that will develop into top cows. JIMMY to assure uture success an 1930 and had the hi hest classi- 
sate canta Poca: | growth of the breed. fied ‘herd for the breed’ in the early WISCONSIN 
high-grade olstein cows and heif- , 
. Ww ; 1950’s. He has a long record of TT 
ers. We are changing to purebreds. Come at 
ques get yeas caaios Will sell any number Moratorium influence .. . helping 4-H boys and girls get start- DAIRY CA LE 
FARMS, RR. #2, Box 206. Indianapolis. Treasurer George Cushing warned ed as dairy cattle breeders. 
Indiana, Terrace 9-6575 11 those in attendance that some of A Rhode Island cow won the Midwestern Dairymen ! ! ! 
ot. Dem by EL all cally Teg Mi, Kaya the gain realized last year was the coveted French trophy for having | Fine toundation SPRINGING heifers, yearlings, 
cot tested | dame hrerese s32 — 18,734 result of a six-month moratorium the highest ranking record on the o—_ S — | ag oF. oo rn 
milk, ° at. edigree oO ues pos- 4 ad 
BARNETT III, Wathalls, South “Carolina on registrations, and that it is official herd test program of the northern dairy states and can supply the finest 
120 TOP QUALITY Wisconsia Holstein heiters sible the financial picture would association.. Galney Rosette H, for the best possible price. One of the midwest’s 
to freshen after August 1 ng’s vaccinated have “gone the other way” with- owned by Robert L Knight of Lip- largest dealers serving dairymen for the past 8 
Bred © high ecord bulls. WOOD-JON , r v -O.D, 
FARMS, Valparaiso, Indians. en t1-3 out the moratorium. He chided pitt Farm, Hope, R. IL, won the yet: Bi — we cos anole raat 
Men" Tair'ts Riptanbe” Ais, ecngee“haies. | ‘Midwestern and Western states for award with her record’ of (20,554 | head per week 
From our TB and Bang's ‘tree herd HAW- their failure to fulfill their build- pounds milk and 866 pounds butter- DENNIS R 
THORN-MELLODY FARMS, Libertyville ing fund quotas. Actually, the ob- . GROSSE 
Illinois 11-2 - - 
400 HEAD ot large Holstein heifers bred for ligations ripe in pt a be lg — i ote ee ee 
early fall freshening. Calfhood vaccinated new Ayrs re ome oO ice, - 
Phone Howsrd 21060, str Teale; | cated in 1952, have been largely re- How far does a housefly 
WISCONSIN HOLSTEINS for the Southern sponsible for the association’s fi- fly? Usually between 1 and FOR PRODUCTION and TYPE 
times, criginating trom "the "beat " producing nancial = ee the | or ek gp 81% — a maximum in YOUR FUTURE HERD 
herds in Southern isconsin. Artificial breed- years, Californ a respon a range abou miles. 
“. B . d T.B. tested fo 8 » 
ont Pk. ELAM. Marshall, ortn Castiing, $750 payment during the meeting. —Scan PIPER BROS. FARMS ING. 
phone 3451, or Mars Hill, North Carolina, Highlight of an afternoon-long 
2381 nights. 22-° panel discussion was the challenges ARTIFICIAL BREEDING SERVICE 
WE ARE NOW READY to [fill your orders WATERTOWN, WISCONSI 
for Holstein and Guernsey cows and heifers. set forth by Cc. Fred Foreman of ’ N 
or Set oe ee 2S oe Iowa State University. He coun- fat, all produced on twice-a-day 


Tomah,  Wiseonsla. Phone Tomah 406-M or seled breeders to “forget boasting milking and in a 305-day lactation. 
DAIRY CATTLE SALES, every Thursday, Agen | 2DOUt how little Ayrshires can get She began the record at 11 years, 


through October. Top springer cows and heit- along on.” He urged dairymen to 3 months of age. 
TYESTOCe MABEnt, There "Wie. wet %) promote production, not worry about The top-selling animal in the rec- 


CHOICE HOLSTEIN cows and heifers, all ages. adapting a cow on how to get along ord-breaking Grand National Sale 


Vaccinated. T.B. free. Fieldm flable, o o - 
wil til orders aa. directed. Whitewater Dairy | Under poor conditions, He sald, “A was JOR. ttl wifer consigned ter Joba 
































Association, DEAN HARNDEN, Whitewater good cow wtp the best... a ; “ene a - mee ty John 
isconsin one myra so er owner.” nipp a 0 on- arms, 
ORegitered, TB. and. fame cortitied, MID: Another suggestion from Fore- Lindsey, Ohio. This stylish daugh- 
a Ds 5m J ww =r Cw man was to consider more careful- ter of Windrow Sixty Grand went ‘ 
drome” Glanworth “Ontario, > 20'® Masty | ly the type of cattle to be bred. to Dr. R. B. Graves of Mor-Ayr TALLCORN PABST LEADER 
CANADIAN HOLSTEINS, registered, T.B. and He suggested the possibility that Farm, Red Wing, Minn. “Exe"’ Hon, Ment. AA Aged Buil 
Suabinish*Walingan "Ce: "Site Apt “pnoven ang WianLy evassiriee 
a ST, Vellington > t, rs - 
Route 5, Guelph, Outaric. we Isapl, Ayrshire activity eee SIRES. SERVICE af Staese 
IN MANY PARTS OF THE NATION 
1958 1959 (+- or —) AS WELL AS IN WISCONSIN. 
Senate registrations ‘a 16,537 21,195 rs SEMEN AVAILABLE anywhere in u.8. 
Sales Announcements Male registrations ............. 1,585 1,855 t THESE BREEDS 
TE, IIT Sine ccessecnsreoccovcccessconosboee 186,122 23,050 HOLSTEIN JERSEY 
June 15, 1960 Holsteins—Mrs. Everett , : 
Hauert & Son dispersal Elwood, Illinois, | Registrations from Al. .............. siantainheeieiocn | 8138 + GUERNSEY ANGUS 
on the farm 2 miles south on U.S. G6A By ~  § §  ! eee m4 uM, - T BROWN SWISS HEREFORD 
rom J0 Miles EASt OT MAMNMOILAN [| Tote) PrersFerS qo... .ccccccccsccccvescsscceeceeececeeseueerenees , ’ 
Blacktop, then ; mile South. Bs AM. — — ned ~-44 t WRITE FOR COMPLETE PEDIGREES 
~~ ge FR dp Teena: | POR GRIT  5n.sneccncsinssncscncrnncssrsrsmertscrtncerecenes 
A. Cc. “‘Whitie’ Thomson. Burlington, Total membership  ............ccccccceerenenenees 9,558 9,711 + 
Titncss: Wm. ‘Pat’ Williams, Bata’ Herds o7 herd testo... ccccceeeeescseeeseereeetees 449 425 —_ ~ by Day 
s. CN Te EE GDh pcccccsvecsnceccdtesaseccssemesctanvinte 12,269 12,269 J 
June 18, 1960 Goernseye—Jotn Pierzina 4 P 
dispersal. 1% mile northeast of Grand Herds classified $9006009000dbbeeseceteegentetonesseses 200esee 184 132 _ 
— »™ —~ a to eeteoe one © yuiles GN IED esctdccccds.. . .onsSastendsvenststbtacbenncal : 4,026 3,363 _— 
east. catalog write: Thorp SET RE SE ee EEE: $152,009.67 $159,463.54 + here ‘ 
Sales Company, Box 508, Anoka, Minn. ' ‘ gat informaton that’s 
July 23, ioe) <— Avrehizes—Senend sale. Expenses ............ siostillididcoantpedilcnental 161,533.99 159,038.44 — lenportent for you te know 
Stra giass farm dispersal, Port Chester, He WNT MMUO  cccccsearectiscctactecenatiuteae —6,026.38 +-2,729.47 + > os 
New Lg GR Hales — er, EF IRE TRIE LY i 221,158.72 227,104.77 + nee nares eaten 
8 yoyo Current liabilities and mortgage 34,915.28 40,707.17 4 m easy to read form 
Connecticut. For catalog write Sales Man- fn Oe eT seeeeneeennnnnns . ; 4 , 
ager or Strathglass Farm. on ae ype EOP a7 Sumy eae 190,886.40 195,896.96 + twice-a-month. 


























JERSEYS 


1 have choice high grade bred Jersey and Guern- 

sey heifers, also fresh and sprin cows. All T.B. 

and Bang’s tested. Come and make your selection, 

or will fill your order or help you buy. Phone 

Datseuts 5-4113. CLAUDE THORNTON, Route 
6 ‘ 


BROWN SWISS 


OUTSTANDING BROWN SWISS 
HERD SIRE PROSPECTS 


Sons of excellent cows, four with excellent mam- 
maries and records to 881 fat. Most of the bulls 
now available are by Norvic Master Infielder. 
Our thirteen classified a=, average 88.2 = 


B 5 excellent, 5 very good and 3 us 
nigham Jerseys || isi edison Fer ml 
price. UNIVER RSITY OF NE ehaska ‘os Dany 
19 © eau @ EPARTMENT, LINCOLN, NEBRASK 
Over 500 Lbs. Fat 
On 2x Milking 
19 YEAR AVERAGE—113 COWws— 
10,334 LBS. MILK, 551 LBS. FAT. 


DON’T YOU FEEL IT’S TIME TO 
GET YOUR PRODUCTION BRED 
HERD SIRE PROSPECT? 


BULL LIST NOW AVAILABLE 

















NEW 

















BRIGHAM FARM °V,-AtBANS: HYCREST FARMS 
P.O. BOX LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
HOME OF: 
GOLDEN SUNSET JERSEYS—tHiow would you 242 classified animals that average 84.4% 
like to have a herd sire whose sire’s 3 nearest 216 
dams have records ave. 


tested cows that average 573 Ibs. fat 
13,220#% m., 787# ft. And 305-2X-ME) 
the 3 —-—r dams to his dam's sire have rec- 


( 
SPECIALIZING IN SP 
ord ave. Very reasonable. $Pe SPECIAL BULLS FOR 
ssouri. 


CIAL RESULTS, 








THE ENNIS : Seasey Hens, Festus, Mi: 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW 


A ibe ta 
ce e 











About the 
**Big Brown Cow”’ 


BROWN SWISS: 
* ARE HARDY AND pRUGGED: No dairy 
wiss in ability 


ce gl. y- —~ “sit Minds ot conditions. 
* HAVE oA LONG-MILKING LIFETIME: 
Brown Swiss are not for long life, thus 
giving a long period of profitable | gp mers 
s ARE E EXCELLENT PRODUCERS: While 
ave year of over 1,200 
Tbs. wa fat, individual records of 700 to 900. Ibs 
and herd averages of 400 to 500 lbs. fat are 
not uncommon in the Brown Swiss Breed. 
e PRODUCE A (QYALITY PRODU T: 
rown Swiss mil pure white in color and 
averages 4 per cent butterfat. 


@ ARE QUIET AND ) ATTRA CTIVE: The affectionate disposition, and uniform- 


ity of type and own Swiss cause them to be admired by everyone 


a HAVE HIGH ute timate VALUE: Calves that weigh 80 to 100 pounds at 


that weigh 1600 to 2400 pounds will always have a 
relatively high veal and beef value—here, Brown Swiss are tops. 


@ ARE GOOD FEEDERS: The strong constitution of Brown Swiss give them 
a Ve capacity for consuming and digesting economical roughages. 


. HAVE A LARGE DEMAND: Once you develop a herd of Swiss, your sur- 
us stoc Ind a ready market. “The Farmer’s Cow” is becoming more 
popular with dairymen the country over. 
— BREED BROWN SWISS FOR GREATER PROFITS — 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT THE BREED—WRITE: 


BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION BELOIT, WISCONSIN 

















AYRSHIRES 


IMPROVE YOUR DAIRY HERD 
Three of our registered Ayrshires are 
ealving soon. Take a bull calf, use him 
until 3 years old FREE. Write: CORK- That are from high producing families 
WELL and WEIMER, Mt Sterling, Ohio. That are of Carefree Farms & Penshurst 


YOUR FUTURE AYRSHIRES Breeding 
That give you excellent type calves 
WILL RING A BELL— That are priced at prices sure to please 
if you get a ! bull from Mar-Rall WRITE FOR PEDIGREES AND PRICES 


(write for prices) AREFREE FARMS NEW HAVEN, INDIANA 
MAR-RAL FARM, A.R. #1, Algonquin, til. SABREOAE LON ASS PSY! 3 FRSIANS 


AYRSHIRES 


THESE 8 
AYRSHIRES 
IN ONE HERD 

MADE 


1,054,346 Ibs. 4.39% milk Actual, 
milked only twice daily. 


ps - a 1 AN ACTUAL AVERAGE OF 12,552 LBS. MILK, 54 LBS. FAT PER COW 

AR. Their average age is 12 YEARS AND STILL PRODUCING. This is 
+. ‘hes Ayrshires give you extra years of profitable production and extra in- 
come from registered calves. Your opportunities for National leadership with Ayr- 
shires are unexceliled. 


Writes AYRSHIRE BREEDERS’ ASS'N., 





NOW YOU CAN BUY 


POLLED AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 

















10 Center St., Brandon, Vi. 














If Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods Advertised in 
Hoard’s Dairyman — Ask Him Why! 





THE FINAL 


Strathglass Sale 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRE CATTLE 
JULY 23, 1960 


10:30 A.M. E.D.T. 

Lincoln Avenue, Port Chester, N. Y. 
sO Com, | ones Heifers, Bulls, and a 
os MANAGER: GRANGER SALES CO., 

GRANGER JR. MGR. THOMPSON. 
viLLe, conn. 


For Catalogs: Write the 


Sale Manager or the 
Farm. For all other information: Write Strath- 
glass Farm. 





GUERNSEYS 





How to Succeed in Modern Dairying 


Start a GUERNSEY HERD 


Send for FREE handbook on 
start a successful Guernsey" Nerd 
Also includes information 


itable business of producing and 
seiling Guernsey Milk. 









AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
642 Main St., Peterborough, N. H, 


FOR SALE 


Purebred Guernsey heifers all 
ages. Several due in May. From 
high record cows and strong cow 
families. Also yearling bull — 
highest records three nearest 
dams average 19541M-972F. 


TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 


SMITHVILLE FLATS, NEW YORK 




















GUERNSEY 


SALES SERVICE 


Six fieldmen of the largest Guernsey As- 
sociation in the Nation are fully aec- 
quainted with cattle for sale in Penna., 
Delaware and Eastern States. We have 
private listings at all times, also regular 
monthly sales. If you need one or a car 
load, write for prices—get quick service. 
If you want te sell, contact us—low sell- 
ing charge—prompt payment. 


Pennsylvania Guernsey Breeders’ 


Association 
BOX 491 HARRISBURG, PENNA. 





DELBERT H. KINGSTON & ASSOCIATES 
Complete Sales Service . . . Auction and Private 
Treaty . . . Our listings include Proved Sires, out- 
standing bulls, cows, heifers. Also a few top show 
prospects. Fieldmen at your service. Cary, Ilinois 
— Box 404—Phone: MEroury 9-5531. 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


GUERNSEYS 
by me County - furnish you with most 
kind of Guernse: desi or pure 


ys you 

bred, Lee Burlingham, fieldman, at your serv- 
Waukesha County auernesy Breeders’ Asen., 

Wouhesha. Wisconsin, 


GRANDVU GUERNSEYS — Choice nguns bglle 
and heifers, all ages. Blue Ribbon T size, 
roduction a bivedine. From "2 great Proved high 
ndex sires. Flying Horse Masters Royal, Green- 
field Music Maker, Foundation Club Calves. The 
right kind at the right price. Write or come to 
Grandvu Farms, Wrightstown, Wis. 








JEFFERSON COUNTY GUERNSEY BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION—Guernseys—registered and grade 
females, all ages. Also bulls. Free service to buy- 
ers. Write or phone: William Erdman, Route 1, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, JOrdan 3-5731. 


~"K BULL OF YOUR GOWN 


re = UNIFORMITY IN YOUR HERD. Select 
y gocns © — sired yt one of our 
fine “quill Predition or 
Sant v. hg — Fairlawe K. Prince- 
ton. They will add quality to your herd and 
they are priced right. See them at the farm. 
Highway 2#96—between Stillwater and White 
Bear Lake, Minn. 
SANITARY FARM 
415 Grove &t. 





DAIRIES, INC. 
St. Paul 1, 


JOHN PIERZINA 


DISPERSAL 


38 CHOICE GUERNSEYS 

29 REGISTERED—9 GRADES 
17 Cows, oe aaa 1 Herd sire 
15 head stock. 426-Ib. AVeRAce 
in 1959. Cone with completed records sv- 
erage 466 ths. fat. Splendid breeding. All 
cows 4 bred heiters sired a 
8 ‘s & T.8. tested, Young stock * 

vaccinated. 


" SATURDAY, JUNE 18— 


1% mile NE of Grand Rapids, Minn., 
to )_Bridge and 6 miles cast. 


tee Terme For Catalog Write 
THORP SALES CO., Box 508, Ancka,Minn. 


Minn. 

















HOLSTEINS 


MISSISSIPPT Ss STATE 


HOLSTEIN SALE 


SATURDAY, JUNE 25, 1960 at 12 o'clock —— 








in the Animal + y Bidg., tate 
College, Starksvilie, Miss. 
60 HEAD of very outstanding Registered Hol 
stein heifers and young cows—all just fresh or 
due in July and August 
These are selected for outstanding type, pedigrees 
and bred to the top bulls of the breed, consigned 
by leading breeders of Mississippi and Michigan 
For profitable production and breeding future 
it will pay you to attend this sale. T.B. & Bang’s 
Tested, Calf. Vace. 
8 ed by the 
MISSISSIPP! HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSN. 
For catalogs Write 


Cc. 8. SMITH, Sales Manager & Auctioneer, 
Williamston, Michigan 





Registered Holstein Bulls 


Any age from calves to ready for service, 
sired by Arn Herm Pabst Regal—DHIA 
high record dams. Write or visit us for 
full description. 


ARN HERM FARMS 
©. F. Arnold Stockton, Illinois 





HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEYS 


Large selection of high grade cows and 
heifers of all ages. Calfhood vaccinated 
— lab. tested. We feed well balanced 
roughage for top production and size. 
Buy direct and save. Experienced insured 
transportation. 


LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 
Quality Cattle Since 1929 
Silver Lake, indiana Telephone 3801-3804 


Do You Need 
A Guernsey Sire? 


Now is the time to check our list of 
typy, well bred bull calves. If you 
want production and good type, we 
can help you. Our bloodlines are 
famous from coast to coast. Young- 
sters priced to sell. Come in and 
see our herd when you are in Wis- 
consin. Send for price list. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FARM 
FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 

















FOR SALE—Service age Bull, born Nov. 24, 
1958. — by Christy Homestead Royal, and 
out of cow on test——-305 da. 16,250 

4.4% 712F Now making 101.2 F on Iiast 


test For information or pedigrees write: 


WILLOWLYN FARMS 
4. W. & Jimmie N. Eustace, owners 
Phone St. 8-5751 Catlett, Va. 








ART CAMENZIND’S 


DAIRY CATTLE 


200 to 300 head of quality springin 
Holstein and Guernsey heifers a 
young cows, year around. Picked for 
production, type and clean well formed 
udders. Herds bought and sold. Satis- 
fied cutomers, lifetime experience. All 
cattle are well fed and cared for 
Mostly calfhood vaccinated and all are 
tested. Springing heifers shipped on 
approval, or cattle may be seen any- 
time. Two miles northwest of 


Irvington, Nebraska 
ON HIGHWAY 133 


PHONE OMAHA, GLENDALE 0091 














June 10, 1960 
SERVICE AGE HERD SIRE 


We offer pie pont a ve’ t oun 
bull born 3/26/59. dam" classitied M 


at 2 vf age aan, roduced . 
of milk as a sz. ¢ old. Se 0b 
lbs. of milk | is liassified VG VG. "Phi bull 
is from our cow fam Call or wri 


ily. 
Carl Modaker at at Gray ~ tga 2-3319 ow 
for further informa 


MEDSKER FARMS 


SULLIVAN, IND. 








Ear tag # &-1653-—born August 31, 1959 
This month we offer the calf pictured above. He 
is sired by San Mar Gale Wis Nobleman. His 
dam produced 17,360 ibs. milk and 614.7 Ibs. 
butterfat in 10 months on 2X milking. 

For price and pedigree write: 


STOFFELL'S MILK FARM 


Route 12 Knoxville, Tennessee 
Sees eee ee ee eee ee ee eee ee 





HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 
AND COWS 


All registered and calfhood vaccinated. Largest 
selection of registered cattle in the Mid-West 
Our prices are very reasonable and we deliver 
anywhere. Every = guaranteed exactly as rep- 
resented 7. t years in the same loca- 
tion. See us ore bayine dairy cattle of any kind. 











CARNATION IDEAL WINSOME 
Born: September 7, 1959 


A SHOW BULL WITH A 
STRONG SOUND PEDIGREE 


Here is a calf of show type with «a strong, 
sound pedigree. 


His sire Frases Ideal Pilot, is a ‘Very 

Gold Medal sire with an average 
ma score of 65.4 on all his classified daugh- 
ters. The daughters score especially high in 
udders and rumps 


His “Very Good” 966 Ib. dam is by an 
**Execellent’’ Gold Medal sire who, in turn, 
is by an “‘Excellent’’ Gold Medal sire, and 
she is trom «a ‘Very Good"’ 1514 Ib. full 
sister to former world champion Carnation 
Homestead Daisy Madcap, Her best record 
and the best records of her dam, grandam 
and etc. for 5 direct generations average 
29,0735 ibe milk, 1129.3 ibs. fat 5.9% 
average test. In additicn she has proven to 
be « top b cow 


Carnation Ideal Winsome is a maternal broth- 
er to Carnation Madeap Magistrate, prov- 
en in the Clayton Allard herd and sold to 
Tri-State Breeders, and Carnation Madcap 
Grandier, one of the top sires in the Ever- 
reen-Northwest Breeders Association, Mount 
fernon, Washington. 


A beautiful full sister was recently shipped 
to Japan at a large price. 


Pedigree, ce and price will be sent by 


retura mai 
Address: 
CARNATION MILK 
FARMS 
Dept. #179 
Carnation, Washington 

















NORTHERN DAIRY CATTLE 
DIRECT F 
FARMER BREEDERS 


T.B. & Bang’s coseatites 

county. 

service orders 

For jntormation write 

or wire Barron Co. 

Setry Cattic Sales Ass'n, Bar- 
Wis. Gien L. Krahen- 

bubl, Mgr. Phi Lennox 7.3202. 








COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS’ ASS'N 


Serving five counties. Of- 
ering select quality heil- 
efs and young cows, grade 
and registered, & for 








== ‘ype and production. Al- 

ua choice, serviceable, 

registered bulls. “Mostly Burke and Carnation 
breeding. Free fieldman service. 

For information write: W. K. WRIGHT, 

Rt. 1, Columbus, Wis. Ph. Fall River 26F21 














REGISTERED AND GRADE DAIRY CATTLE 
Holsteins, Guernseys, fresh and springing cows 
and heifers for spring or fall milk. Some out 
of D.H.1.A. herds Itheod vaccinated. Trans- 
portation available Ben W. Nehis, Juneau, 

6-2046, Residence, 





Is your subscription running out? 
Renew now! Five full years only $3. 





FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


Serv nine counties, in the heart of Wiscon- 
sin's ry le Foundation registered and top 
quality grades “available, bred for ¢ and 
production. Over 300 Tegiste tered bi in 


area. All ar Holstein bloodlines. 5 large 
artificial breeding rings serving the area 

e¢ and make your own cdections. © or will 
buy on order at your direction. Fieldman serv- 
ice. Write, wire or phone G. J. STANCH- 
FIELD me WA 25264, 30 Champion Av- 
enue, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, 


available from DHIA accredited herds, many 
using artificial og. Heifers at all ages, 
oung cows. 


Office in Black Hawk Hotel 





JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


REGISTERED and GRADE HOLSTEINS 


ree services. Write-wire-phone for prices: 
WILL BETSCHLER, Fieidman 
» Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


dOrdan 3- 
Res. Phone LYnwood 3-2351 at Sullivan, Wis. 
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REGISTERED AND GRADE HOLSTEINS 


production 

Wisconsin 

vaccinated, Bang’s and T.8. tested. Fieidman 

service or will fii! orders at your direction. 
PIPER BROS. 

Box 362 Phone 2170 Watertown, Wis. 








BUILD UP YOUR HERD WITH 
s a 
Wisconsin Dairy Cattle 
Holstein - Guernsey - Brown Swiss 
cows, pnt ALL AGES 
Registered on-registered 
We have 200 to 300 head on 
hand at all times. Come here 
and make i oa own selection. 
Or we will fill your order on 
direction from you and de- 
liver C. 1D, on your approval. All gnimals 


T.B. 8 , 
heal Delivered in truckload 
lots to your farm, in our own . 
experienced cattl: 
JAY St SHEAPOR, IR. 
Rt. 1, Rich land Center, Wis. 


Midway 7-3208 or Midway 7-2515 








TRI-COUNTY DAIRY 
CATTLE ASSOCIATION 


Let us note you a veer foundation 
Holsteins Guern both purebred 

crude. tr fro 
arm area in 


Wistonin. Ovdece alan ten 
° at your di- 


FRANCIS DARCEY and SONS 
Box 143 Watertown, Wisconsin 
PHONE 264 OR 962101 
SSSR BRR EB eee eee eee 


E 





TOP HOLSTEINS — TOP SERVICE 
Select well grown cattle of superior breeding from 
this outstanding dairy area, where customers re- 
turn year after year for more. You, too, should 
buy in Richland County. The Richland County 
Holstein-Friesian Assn. rank Brewer, Fieldman. 
Phone Midway 7-2460, Richiand Center, Wis. 





HOLSTEIN 
Grade cows, heifers of all ages. 
tested, calfhood vaccinated. 


price list. Fieldman service or will fill ordefs at 
wer direction. GEORGE PIPER, Watertown, 
is., Phone 2912-W. 


DAIRY CATTLE — Booees and 
TB and Bang's 
rite or call for free 





OUTSTANDING FOUNDATION group of 
8 registered Holstein heifer calves and one 
bull calf born after Jan. 1. To sell as a 
group. 


J. SUSINA Elkhorn, Wis. 











HOLSTEIN DISPERSAL 


10:30 
ELWOOD, ILLINOIS | 13° 


On the farm 9 miles south on U.S. 
Manhattan 


HEAD HOLSTEIN! 


Fat all 2X, many immature. 23 
ords to 980 Fat 2X. 15 GRADES.’ 


Blacktop, then 1 mile South. 


including 20 
+ ase “6 


titling’ 
& daughter. A Pabst Roam 


daughters, one ‘abst Regal. A son of Ourtiss Candy Invincible from Curtiss Candy Sparkee 
sells with ar daughters and many in calf to him. He is a full brother to 2 Curtiss Im- 
proved Stud Sire. Many in calf to Ttiss bulls. DHIA averages up to 494 r - Vaccinated, 


analyzed and tested 


Auctioneers M 
A. ©. “‘Whitie’’ Thomson, Burlington, ti. we wm. “Pat Williams, Batavia, 11. 
Terms: Cash, or credit by Freeport Auction Service, 25% down, remainder on monthly payments. 


Wednesday, June 15 


. Honorable Mention all: . 
er daughter with 19,459 M Mors . ox sells with § 


Mrs, Everett Havert 
& Son 


66A from Joliet, 2 miles East on 


- —— Milking A 
records averagin 
en, a wae 50 
heifers NDIV 
Amer. with 27, 1BUA 


19 

f3 ost 3 867 “Milk, 501 
ulls with dam's rec- 
we include Mont- 
2x e sells 


VATS 














T 


Tae aaa 


DAIRY CATTLE 
ASSOCIATION 


lbs. Fat—3.8% 


Sire a Son of 
900 Ibs. 


elephone 
116 BAXTER STREET 


Services of—W. &. Baird—Arthur F. Bennett—James L. 
Gordon—Reynold Bennett at your disposition. 


PUREBRED HOLSTEINS ON TIME 


Milking Herd of 50 
Ormsby and Carnation Breeding With Records Averaging 458 


dited. Will Be Sold to Responsible Party 25% Down, 
ance in Monthly Payments over 3 Years Time. Present Herd 
‘Butter Boy"’ 
Pat and classified ‘‘Very Good’’. 


Liberty 7-3644 or Liberty 2-3726 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


Purebred, Registered Holsteins Mostly 


test. Herd Certified on Blood—T.B. Accre- 


Bal- 


out of a dam with better than 














BUY HOLSTEINS 
STRAIGHT 

, FROM 

) “THE HEARTI" 


Best selection from 
one of the world’s larg- 
est dairy counties. Over 
15,000 cattle are on D.H.1.A. test and more 
than 40,000 bred artificially from some of the 
top proven bulls. Also a few serviceable bulls 
from high record dams. Fieldman sales and 





service. For information write: Frank €. 
Cairns, Fisidman, City County Bidg. Madi- 
ton, 8, Wisconsin. 


TEL. ALPINE 6-0513 OR CEDAR 3-5538 














DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREEDERS 
CO-OP ASSOC. MADISON, WIS. 
WISCONSIN STATE INSTITUTION 


HOLSTEINS 


“With development of bloodlines in our insti- 
tution herds that have proved so outstanding in 
some of the best herds in the U.8.A., and in 
many foreign countries,we continue to offer the 
best in breeding stock. 


‘The Excellent and Gold Medal animals speak 
for themselves and with intensified linebreeding 
their offspring run true to form. 


‘A number of choice bulls from which to select 
@ herd sire always available. 


‘For Information and sales lists, write to 


FRED M. WHITEMARSH, Farm Supervisor 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
State Office Building, Madison, Wisconsin." 


Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


If zou're, te lookt for cows or heifers 
come to nty where good Hol- 
steins ty ~~ them first-handed 
and save expenses. e have 20 head of 
red and springin de and purebred 
Holstein cows and heifers on hand at all 
times. Can furnish transportation for any 
number large or small. 


LOUIS NEHLS 
Phone FULTON 6-4401 


WISCONSIN DAIRY 
CATTLE & HEIFERS 
H, A. MEYER CATTLE CO. 


PLYMOUTH, WISCONSIN 
Phone TW 2-6941 





Juneau, Wisconsin 





Fieidman Service or will fill your orders, 
CONSIGNMENT SALE EVERY TUESDAY. 








START EARLY 





Collecting Double Dollars with 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


Turn hay to pay in a hurry with black and white purebreds 


like these! Your dairy dollars grow fast . 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS — 


.. TWO ways... with 


1. Recisterep Hotstems start early to utilize low-cost hay 


and silage . . 
future for you! 


2. Sold as seed stock, they 


. building bigger milk capacity .. . 


. a brighter 


bring the average owner $100 


to $125 more per head than grades. EXTRA cash in 


your pocket! 


Attract buyers to your farm. Join the big swing to Recisrerep 
Ho.stemns. WRITE for a list of Sales Representatives. 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Registered 
HOLSTEINS 


BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 


“fit the farm... 


the market” 









EJ 
P 654 
Push-button Power-Choring 
for dairymen 
from 


Jamesway. 

















18-8 
STAINLESS 
STEEL 





e No drip nylon motor gears « corners « 175-1000 gal.sizes « 


Full width handies « Lockopen Goes through standard milk 
covers « Lowest pouring height house doors. Meets all 3-A 
e Easy cleaning e Wide-radius standards. 





MILKS, WASHES, 
GUARDS HERD HEALTH 


Controlled Differential Vacuum 
milking protects udders. Each elec- 
tric “Magic Master” pulsator oper- 
ates 6 milkers. Vacu-Valve washing 
saves hot water, detergents. High 
turbulence air-water cleans lines. 
No pumps needed for lifting or 
circulating. 


STALLS AND 
STANCHIONS 


Hot-dip galvanized both inside 
and out. Finish is thirty times 
heavier than paint—won't chip, 
crack, flake. Jamesway offers 
a choice of stanchion, panel- 
type, lever, comfort, tandem 
lane and herringbone stalls. 


NEW SANI-SPEED 
BARN CLEANER 


Puts small-herd operators on a big 
scale, high-economy, Power Chor- 
ing basis. Exclusive Shuttle-Stroke 
cleaning with high-speed paddles 
(100 ft. per min.) Can be hand 
tripped for extra-heavy or extra- 
light loads. More sanitary. 


COW-A-MINUTE 
MILKING 


Cow-a-minute milking with half the 
help — yours with Jamesway Her- 
ringbone Milking Parlor. Rugged 
wall mounting. No floor brackets. 
Sturdier uprights for longer life. 
Deep mangers cut feed loss. Re- 
movable feed pans. Stalls Hot Dip 
galvanized. 





Mail a postcard today for more information on Jamesway Power 
Choring dairy equipment. Write: James Mfg. Co., Dept. HD-60B, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. Or see your Jamesway dealer. 


Jamesway franchises now available in some areas. Write for information. 


J FIRST IN POWER CHORING, 


amesway. 


2 Orvti@rtonw OF Rocnwoeons eae © 8 
fort Atkinson, Wis, © toke Mills, Wis. © lencester, Po. © Los Angeles 63, Coll. 
FOR POULTRY @¢ FOR DAIRY @« FOR LIVESTOCK 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 








Leptospirosis... 


. . « Is now reported in 30 states and is be- 
coming more common in swine herds. It usually 
reaches its peak during warm, wet weather. 


acquainted with leptospirosis 

than hogmen because it has 
cost the cattlemen of this nation 
$120 million annually and has been 
reported in 30 states. 

Spread from cattle to swine or 
vice versa through infected urine, 
the disease is known to be trans- 
mitted by direct contact between 
infected and susceptible animals. 
Some authorities have suggested 
that rats and ticks may spread 
some types of leptospirosis. 

Lepto may occur in any season 
of the year. However, there seems 
to be a definite seasonal peak dur- 
ing the warm months, especially 
during wet weather. For that rea- 
son it has been chosen as the dis- 
ease to especially watch for during 
the wet season. 

More than 3,000 cattle and swine 
herds were tested in 92 [Illinois 
counties, The test showed that one 
out of every three herds reacted 
positively. Of the individual ani- 
mals tested, about one out of every 
six reacted. 


(V scausintea are much better 


Abortion common sign... 


Symptoms may appear in swine 
at any age. As in the case of many 
other diseases, symptoms may be 
confused with other infections. 

Abortion, for example, may be 
ascribed to brucellosis whereas lep- 
tospirosis may be responsible. 

This disease causes few visible 
symptoms in older pigs or adult 
hogs. But suckling pigs may have 
fits, or other nervous symptoms. 

The first visual evidence of lepto 
in a herd usually is an abortion 
outbreak in the brood sow herd. 

In mild cases in adult swine, the 
disease may escape attention alto- 
gether. Even in the mildest form 
of the disease, abortions usually 
take place two to four weeks be- 
fore the sows are due to farrow. 

The disease is not only a hazard 
to animal health, but also can be 
contracted by man. When a man 
has it in foreign countries, it is 
called swine herdsman disease be- 
cause it is contracted by persons 
who take care of the infected swine. 
However, in the United States, peo- 
ple in related occupations have been 
infected with lepto. This includes 
packing house workers, veterinar- 
ians, and persons who have been 
in contact with waste material from 
contaminated herds, 


Source of infection ... 


Animals usually contract lepto- 
spirosis from infected urine. When 
the disease is acute, the organisms 
are present in the blood, the urine, 
and many of the tissues and or- 
gans of the diseased animal. 

When the disease is chronic, the 
organisms are localized in the kid- 
neys and are discharged in the 
urine. The chronic cases are the 
most serious cause of spread of the 
disease because they show no visi- 
ble signs and usually are overlooked. 

For these reasons, infected hogs 


by Fred J. Giesler 


are among the more dangerous car- 
riers of the disease. They may shed 
the infected organisms in urine for 
six months or more. 

The infective organisms of lepto- 
spirosis cross and reproduce only 
in the infected animal, but they 
may live on dead or organic mat- 
ter. They survive in ponds, streams, 
or stagnant water and may infect 
animals at this source. 

The infectious germs of lepto- 
spirosis are very sensitive to heat 
and can be destroyed rather easily 
by pasteurization temperatures. 
These bacteria cannot stand dry or 
alternate freezing and thawing. 

Soap and common household an- 
tiseptics will kill them if they are 
applied directly to the organisms. 
Sanitation is one of the best de- 
fenses against the disease. 

Producers have been advised to 
blood test new animals for lepto- 
spirosis before they are introduced 
on the farm. Evidence indicates 
vaccination also can be used to 
help clean up some cases against 
carrier animals that are spreaders. 


The producer, himself, can take 
several steps which will help pre- 
vent leptospirosis in addition to 
buying only clean stock. One is to 
place the feed and watering facili- 
ties so that they will be less likely 
to become contaminated by urine. 

Stock should be kept out of damp, 
low pasture and areas close to slow- 
moving streams and stagnant ponds 
which may hold disease organisms. 





Bh 79 years ago... 


Every dairy farmer at least 
should keep a scrap book in 
which to paste, under appro- 
priate headings, such facts 
as he may come across, eith- 
er in reading or otherwise, 
that he believes to be val- 
uable. He cannot trust to 
his memory any more than a 
doctor or a lawyer and yet 
accurate knowledge is just as 
necessary to him in a thou- 
sand things. 

We aim to make the Dairy- 
man a repository of valuable 
facts, hints, and ideas. We 
employ every effort possible 
to make it a thoroughly re- 
liable adviser concerning the 
questions it treats upon. We 
do not think the paper is, 
by any means, infallible, but 
we do know that it contains 
the results of thorough and 
valuable experience. 

If this is true, those to 
whom it is addressed should 
treat it as they do their 
money; viz, lay by some por- 
tion of it for future use 
and emergency. 


UAtfoank 














dune 10, 1960 





VETERINARY COLUMN ~e 


E. A. WOELFFER, D.V.M 





New methods 
of pest control 


Chemical sprays, for many years, 
have been used to eradicate pests 
from livestock and plants. More 
recently other methods were used, 
some of which have already proven 
practical. 

One of the more interesting new 
“biological warfare” techniques is 
that used against screwworm. 
Screwworms have been completely 
eradicated through release of male 
screwworm flies which have been 
sterilized by gamma radiation. 

A few years ago Texas research 
workers learned that screwworm 
pupae (a stage of development) 
exposed to X-rays or to gamma 
rays from a cobalt source turned 
into sterile adult flies. In 1954 a 
large-scale test was conducted on 
the island of Curacao. By the 
weekly release of sterilized males 
at the rate of 400 per square mile, 
screwworms were entirely eradi- 
cated inside of five months. 

In 1957, large-scale work was 
started in Florida, Larvae were 
reared on a mixture of ground 
meat, blood, and water. Tons and 
tons of horse meat were used to 
produce two million sterilized flies 
which were released each week. 

Scientists tell us success from 
such a program depends upon rear- 
ing enough insects so treated males 
dominate natural males in a ratio 
of at least 2 to 1. It is estimated 
that 6 per cent of the females 
will mate with sterile males and 
produce no offspring. 

In the next generation, the mat- 
ing ratio of sterile to natural 
males becomes 6 to 1. In the third, 
42 to 1, and by the fourth gen- 
eration the percentage of females 
that, theoretically, mate with 
sterile males is 99.95 per cent. 

So well did the theory work in 
practice that the eradication pro- 
gram was terminated in Novem- 
ber 1959. In other words, no 
screwworms have been found in 
livestock in the Southwest for a 
period of six months. 

This same method also gives 
promise for eradication of some 
plant insects. Perhaps a similar 
program eventually will be devel- 
oped for the eradication of flies, 
mosquitoes, and other pests, Re- 
search in this field will be watched 
with interest. 





PREVENTING DISEASE IN CALVES 


I have been losing many of my 
calves when they are 2 to 3 days 
old. Symptoms indicate scours. 

My veterinarian made a micro- 
scopic test and said the calves 
were suffering from coccidiosis. He 
prescribed a liquid. However, the 
last couple of calves did not show 
signs of being ill and within a 
few hours they would be dead. 

The calves I have lost had not 
been taken from their mothers. I 
usually leave them with the moth- 
ers until they are 5 to 6 days old. 
They are placed in a dry barn, on 
hay, along with their mothers as 
soon after calving as they can 
walk. The cows calve in an ad- 
joining small pasture that is dry. 

Andalusia, Ala, IP .W. 


Without firsthand observation of 
environmental conditions, type and 
quality of roughage available, and 
so forth, to the springing cows, it 
is difficult to make helpful sugges- 
tions. Besides coccidiosis infection, 


it may be the calves are suffer- 
ing from a calf septicemia. This 
condition may develop from a 
number of bacteria or some types 
of virus. 

It is important that the calf 
gets colostrum, preferably within 
a half hour after it is dropped, 
and continues to receive it for at 
least three days. It provides nor- 
mal antibodies and vitamin A. If 
the diet of the dams has been 
deficient in carotene or vitamin A 
for a prolonged period, the milk 
will have very little of this vita- 
min present. In such a case, a 
vitamin A concentrate should be 
provided. In addition, other treat- 
ments, such as antibiotics, fluids, 
and so forth as prescribed by your 
veterinarian, are usually indicated. 

Suggest, also, that you and your 
veterinarian work out a program 
of prevention and treatment of 
sick calves. 





SWELLING IN UDDER 


Shortly before one of our cows 
dried up, she developed a swelling 
in her udder. Now after she has 
been dry for a month the condi- 
tion is still there, sometimes more 
swollen and sometimes almost gone. 

Can you tell us anything about 
this condition? When she freshens, 
is there any danger of this swell- 
ing causing her death? 


Merrill, Wis. GB. 


Cows often develop swellings in 
the connective tissue of the udder. 
The enlargement may be due to an 
edema, a hematoma which contains 
blood or blood serum, or an ab- 
scess. If the condition has been 
present for some time, chances 
are a hematoma with blood or 
serum is more likely to be pres- 
ent. The possibility of causing 
death is not very great. 

If the swelling is large enough 
to interfere with ordinary activity, 
such as walking or lying down, 
perhaps your veterinarian should 
make an exploratory tapping to 
determine possibility of drainage 
and follow-up treatment. 





LEAKING TEATS 


I have a large Brown Swiss— 
Guernsey cow that was fresh in 
December. She gives about 20 to 
21 pounds milk to a milking. 
About a month ago she started 
losing her milk. I have entered 
the barn and found her milk drip- 
ping at 11 a.m. At times it runs 
in a little stream from back two 
or even all four teats. 

Is there anything that can be 
done to help her hold her milk? 


Bear Lake, Mich, E.H. 


It would appear relaxation of 
the sphincter muscles at the end 
of the teats occurs following some 
sort of stimulus. This is similar 
to massaging the teats and udder 
before milking. Possibly the mere 
fact someone is entering the barn 
produces the stimulus. 

If the underlying cause could be 
determined and removed, possibly 
the condition would correct itself. 
In addition, you might have your 
veterinarian make four or five in- 
jections of a drop of Lugol solu- 
tion into the tissue at the end of 
the teat immediately surrounding 
the opening. Injections usually 
need to be repeated once or more 
times at intervals of 10 days. 





Dairymen: GOING 


MODERN? 


Loads-Unloads, cuts storage 
costs. Big Jim auger levels 
loads as you fill, increases silo 
capacity, distributes load evenly, 


Invest in the best 











guy NOW 









improves quality of silage. Feeds 
off the top, down center “donut” 
hole, out bottom. Low storage 
cost per ton. 
































AUGER FEEDER HAS 
NO BEARINGS 


No hangers to slow or jam feed. 
Speeds feed smoothly out a con- 
tinuous-flight auger. Very simple. 
Very dependable. Efficient machine 
—needs only a small H.P. motor at 
the near end of bunk, 


CUTS LEVEL, 
UNLOADS FAST 


Raises into silo dome for 100% fill- 
up. Jamesway’s Volumatic Silo 
Uniloader cuts level, unloads fast 
in frozen or fluffy silage, corn or 
grass. Fast throw-down. Positive 
Power Circle Drive. Doesn't need 
silage traction. Non-tip 3-point 
suspension. 


CLEAN GUTTERS WITH 
TRACTOR POWER 


Save $300 or more with this new 
Shuttle-Stroke Cleaner and eleva- 
tor. Powered by Jamesway hy- 
draulic pump from your tractor’s 
PTO shaft. No motor, wiring costs. 
High speed 95’ a minute elevator 
gets liquids up into spreader. 


ENGINEERED HOUSING FROM 
BIRTH TO FINISHED HOG 


Coordinates housing, mechani- 
cal feeding, watering, ventilation 
and cleanup into carefully en- 
gineered, factory-built farrowing 
and finishing units « Power 
Choring does the work « Hog- 
raising costs go down « Easy 
to assemble. 


Mail a postcard today for more information on Jamesway Power 
Choring dairy equipment. Write: James Mfg. Co., Dept. HD-60A, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. Or see your Jamesway dealer. 


Jamesway franchises now available in some areas. Write for information. 


— Orivrisiownw orf 





FIRST IN POWER CHORING, 


ameswa 
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John DeJong Lovis DeJong Peter DeJong 


Even though the milk enters the DeJong tank at a very 
fast clip, the blend temperature never exceeds 40° F. No 
other cooler can match Dari-Kool's fast ice-water cooling. 


The Blend Temperature Never Exceeds 40° 
In Our DARI-KOOL!” 


Writes LOUIS DeJONG, DeJong Dairy Farms, R.D.42, Montgomery, N. Y. 








ONLY DARI-KOOL GIVES YOU THESE 
IMPORTANT BENEFITS wll 


@ Cools milk faster and main- 
tains lower blend tempera- 
tures than any other cooler 
Dari-Kool’s fast ice-water cooling 
will never damage milk by freezing. 


Our first Dari-Kool, a 700 gallon cooler, was installed in April 1957. 
In September 1958 we expanded our herd and installed our second 
Dari-Kool, a 1000 gallon cooler. We milk with 7 units with a pipe- 
line and are producing an average of 2000 Ibs. per milking. Even 
with this fast milking our blend temperature never goes over 40° F. 
The agitator shuts off a few minutes after we finish milking. Our 
bacteria count has been low and the tank is very easy to clean. We 
recommend Dari-Kool to anyone interested in a bulk milk cooler. 


(signed) L... De omg 


PREFERRED 3 TO | 


OVER ANY OTHER BRAND! 


Cools milk for less than 1 KW per 
100 Ibs.-yearly average-—under 
full load and normal conditions 
Milk was cooled for only .83 KW per 
100 Ibs. by Young's Dairy, Twin Falls, 
Ida. A copy will be mailed on request. 





@ Protects milk from spoilage Cee a 
during emergencies — Gh Mie 
You don't lose your milk with a Dari- 
Kool when the electric power or a 
compressor fails. - 


@ Dari-Kools are easier to clean 
Milk cannot dry and set on moist 
tank sidewalls. Retards milkstone. 
Saves detergents and cleaning time. 









USE DARI-KOOL’S NEW PURCHASE PLAN 


eNO MONEY DOWN «4% INTEREST 
© 4 YEARS TO PAY 








STAINLESS WRITE DEPT. 70 TODAY FOR YOUR NEW 


Bp FREE MILKHOUSE 
10 PEt PLAN KIT 
DAIRY EQUIPMENT CO., Madison, 


Manufacturers of KARI-KOOL TRUCK TANKS 
Distributed in Canada by BEATTY BROS., Fergus, Ontario 





1250 gallons. 3A APPROVED 





